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ROLE  OF  GOVERNMENTS  IN  PRICING  FLUID  MILK  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Government  participation  in  the  pricing  of  fluid  milk  in 
the  United  States  was  inaugurated  on  a  rather  broad 
scale  in  the  early  1930' s.  A  number  of  States  enacted 
legislation  to  stabilize  milk  markets  in  an  attempt  to 
raise  prices  for  milk.  The  Federal  Government  entered 
the  fluid  milk  pricing  field  following  passage  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  in  1933.  Expansion  of 
Government  participation  in  milk  pricing  was  slow  in 
the  late  1930's  and  little  growth  occurred  during  the 
1940' s.  However,  during  last  6  or  8  years,  the  role  of 
Governments  in  pricing  milk  has  reached  a  new  high 
level.  As  of  mid-1959,  a  total  of  77  Federal  milk  mar- 
keting orders  were  in  effect  in  United  States.  In  the 
last  two  years  only  two  States,  Nevada  and  Louisiana 
enacted  legislation  to  establish  milk  prices.  Within  the 
past  year  one  State,  Connecticut,  discontinued  pricing  of 
milk,  and  a  Federal  order  for  the  State  as  a  whole,  was 
established. 

It  is  of  interest  that  in  a  number  of  recent  sessions  of 
State  legislatures  bills  have  been  introduced  to  establish 
agencies  for  directly  regulating  milk  prices.  A  number 
of  the  States  without  milk  control  laws,  are  indirectly 
affecting  milk  prices  through  regulation  of  such  "fair 
trade"  practices  as  those  relating  to  selling  products 
below  cost,  price  discrimination,  granting  discounts  or 
rebates.  Many  States  with  milk  pricing  regulations 
inforce  such  measures  in  order  to  obtain  compliance 
with  its  resale  prices. 

Dynamic  changes  in  the  production  and  marketing  of 
milk  are  responsible  for  the  increased  demand  by 
producers  and  other  elements  in  the  dairy  industry  for 
Government  participation  in  milk  pricing.  The  changes 
that  have  been  affecting  marketing  are  both  institutional 
and  economic.  Institutional  changes  consist  primarily  of 
the  decrease  in  number  of  distributing  firms  involved 
in  fluid  milk  handling  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  in- 
crease in  size  of  such  firms,  in  some  instances  to 
national  distributorships.  Accompanying  this  growth  has 
been  some  increase  in  the  size  of  cooperative  organi- 
zations that  farmers  develop  to  bargain  for  the  pricing 
of  milk.  As  fewer  parties  on  both  sides  become  in- 
volved in  the  price  negotations  procedure  it  has  become 
necessary  to  an  increasing  extent  to  have  a  third  party 
to  assist  in  the  determination  of  prices.  Many  of  the 
changes  which  might  be  described  as  economic  in  nature 
have  a  beginning  in  technological  developments.  Ex- 
amples of  these  are  improvements  in  efficiencies  of 
producing  and  handling  milk  on  farms,  and  even  more 
important,  perhaps,  the  improved  facilities  for  handling 
and  trucking  milk  from  farms  to  the  processing  plants 
and  finally  from  the  processing  plants  to  the  ultimate 
consumers.  Developments  of  this  nature  have  added  to 
the  geographical  coverage  of  individual  market  areas  and 
have  made  for  increased  competition  from  different 
points  of  production  and  consumption.  A  great  deal  of 
the  movement  now  involves  more  than  one  State.  This 
has  been  a  factor  in  the  increasing  demand  for  Federal 
orders,  since  an  individual  State  cannot  regulate  the 
marketing  of  milk  which  comes  from  outside  its  borders. 
By  the  same  token,  more  attention  must  be  given 
economic  conditions  in  other  markets  though  the  order  is 
still  established  and  maintained  for  a  separate  localized 
area. 


Federal  authority  for  the  regulation  of  milk  handling 
and  participation  in  the  price  determining  process  was 
first  provided  in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1933.  The  Federal  orders  of  the  present  time,  however, 
are  based  on  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937,  as  amended.  This  act  sets  out  in  detail  the 
general  authority  granted  in  the  earlier  legislation.  The 
authority  for  regulating  milk  prices  in  individual  States 
is  of  course  the  State  law.  Eighteen  States  have  regula- 
tions establishing  milk  prices.  Under  these  laws, 
producer  prices  are  fixed  in  15  of  the  18  States, 
authority  for  such  regulation  exists  in  the  other  two 
States  but  has  not  been  exercised  to  date.  Resale  prices 
are  established  in  12  of  the  18.    (See  table  1.) 

The  total  influence  of  Federal  and  State  milk  pricing 
activities  goes  well  beyond  the  area  actually  controlled 
by  these  two  jurisdictions.  About  40  percent  of  milk 
now  sold  wholesale  by  farmers  is  marketed  under  the 
terms  of  the  77  Federal  milk  marketing  orders.  In 
1958,  more  than  186,000  farmers  sold  36  billion 
pounds  of  milk  to  purchasers  who  were  required  to  pay 
the  minimum  prices  established  by  these  orders.  The 
total  farm  value  of  milk  marketed  under  the  program  was 
over  1.5  billion  dollars.  The  markets  in  which  Federal 
milk  orders  operate  are  listed  in  table  1  and  are  shown 
in  the  accompanying  chart.  Of  the  36  billion  pounds  of 
milk  that  moved  directly  to  Federal  order  markets  in 
1958,  about  26  billion  pounds  were  sold  for  consumption 
in  fluid  form.  Some  of  the  State  laws  apply  only  to  certain 
areas  within  the  States.  Making  allowance  for  this,  it  is 
estimated  that  milk  control  laws  affected  directly 
another  16  or  17  billion  pounds  of  milk  in  1958, 
12  billion  pounds  of  which  was  consumed  in  fluid  form. 
Prices  for  fluid  milk  in  many  markets  not  covered  by 
Federal  or  State  measures  are  influenced  by  the  prices 
established  in  the  areas  under  the  control  of  either 
jurisdiction.    (See  table  2.) 


Federal  Milk 

Marketing  Orders 

Pricing  of  milk  for  fluid  use  is  accomplished  by  mar- 
keting orders  in  the  case  of  those  markets  where  prices 
are  established  under  Federal  authority.  A  milk  mar- 
keting order  is  a  legal  instrument  issued  to  apply  to  a 
certain  specified  local  area  and  requires  all  milk 
dealers  (usually  called  milk  handlers)  to  pay  certain 
minimum  prices  for  the  different  use  classifications 
and  to  observe  certain  terms  of  sale  with  respect  to 
milk  purchased  from  milk  producers.  Although  the 
orders  are  issued  primarily  to  establish  minimum 
prices  to  producers,  only  milk  handlers  are  regulated 
under  a  Federal  order.  The  handlers  are  directed  to 
pay  not  less  than  minimum  prices  established  in  the 
order  and  to  comply  with  certain  rules  regulating  the 
handling  of  milk  in  the  market.  Federal  orders  do  not 
fix  resale  prices  for  milk.  Wholesale  and  retail 
prices  for  fluid  milk,  unless  prescribed  by  State  au- 
thority, are  established  through  competition  among 
handlers  in  line  with  the  minimum  price  for  milk 
purchased.  The  Federal  order  does  not  prevent  the  pay- 
ment of  a  price  in  excess  of  the  minimum  established 
in  the  order  itself. 
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Prices  are  established  on  a  class  use  basis.  Milk 
sold  for  a  fluid  use  is  priced  at  a  level  which  is  con- 
sistent with  the  value  of  milk  for  the  fluid  market, 
and  milk  purchased  in  excess  of  fluid  sales  is  priced 
at  approximately  a  level  of  prices  paid  by  dairy  pro- 
duct manufacturers  for  milk  they  purchased  exclusively 
for  that  purpose.  Farmers  receive  a  "blend"  or  a 
"uniform"  price  for  milk  which  reflects  the  proportion 
utilized  in  different  outlets  as  well  as  price  levels  in 
those  outlets;  the  relationship  between  blend  and  the 
Class  I  prices  varies  considerably  among  markets. 

Federal  milk  orders  do  not  guarantee  a  fixed  level 
of  Class  I  price  or  a  fixed  level  for  the  price  of  any 
other  class  for  any  period — short-term  or  long-term. 
Minimum  prices  are  established  by  formulas  for  each 
class  which  are  designed  to  maintain  an  appropriate 
relationship  to  other  prices,  that  is,  prices  in  other 
markets  for  the  same  classes  as  well  as  the  general 
level  of  prices  for  manufacturing  milk.  The  blend 
price  in  any  given  market  usually  changes  each  month 
even  though  the  prices  for  the  individual  classes  may 
remain  unchanged.  This  fluctuation  in  the  blend  price 
is  the  result  of  changes  in  proportions  used  in  the  dif- 
ferent classes.  Federal  milk  orders  do  not  control 
production  or  restrict  the  marketing  by  farmers  of 
milk  in  any  market.  They  do  not  establish  sanitary 
regulations  applicable  to  milk  sold  in  fluid  markets 
which  are  administered  by  local  and  State  health 
authorities.  With  respect  to  the  matter  of  health 
inspection  as  well  as  a  number  of  other  aspects  of 
institutional  arrangements,  the  Federal  milk  marketing 
order  takes  those  conditions  as  given  and  is  adapted 
to  operate  in  the  particular  setting. 


Procedure  for  Developing 
Federal  Orders 

A  number  of  steps  are  involved  in  instituting  a  mar- 
keting order  for  any  given  milk  market.  Several 
months  to  a  year  or  more  may  be  required  to  complete 
the  process.  Steps  in  the  procedure  are  as  follows: 
(1)  Action  usually  is  initiated  by  cooperative  associa- 
tions of  milk  producers.  This  action  usually  takes  the 
form  of  a  petition  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of 
the  U.  S.  (2)  Upon  receipt  of  the  petition,  accompanied 
by  a  proposed  order,  the  Secretary  may  direct  that  an 
investigation  be  made  as  a  basis  for  determining  whether 
further  steps  should  be  taken  toward  establishing  an 
order.  (3)  If  it  is  decided  to  proceed,  counter  proposals 
are  invited,  then  a  notice  of  public  hearing  including 
the  proposed  order  and  other  proposals  are  placed  in 
the  Federal  Register.  Simultaneously  with  the  filing  of 
the  notice  for  publication  in  the  Federal  Register,  a 
press  release  giving  a  summary  of  the  proposed  order 
is  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
(4)  At  the  hearing,  all  interested  parties,  including 
producers,  milk  handlers  and  consumers,  are  given  an 
opportunity  to  present  facts  and  opinions  relative  to 
(a)  interstate  aspects  of  commerce  in  milk  in  the 
marketing  area,  (b)  the  need  or  desirability  for  an 
order,  and  (c)  the  specific  terms  of  any  order  which 
might  be  issued.  (5)  Based  on  testimony  presented  at 
the  hearing,  a  Recommended  Decision  and  Order  is 
developed  and  issuedby  the  Deputy  Administrator,  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Service  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  These  documents  are  filed  for 


publication  in  the  Federal  Register.  (6)  A  stated  period 
of  time,  up  to  20  days,  is  allowed  for  interested  parties 
to  examine  the  proposal  and  to  file  exceptions  to  any 
part  of  it.  (7)  The  opinions  expressed  in  these  exceptions 
are  considered,  and  changes  in  the  original  proposal  are 
made  as  deemed  necessary  or  desirable.  (8)  The  final 
decision  and  final  order  are  issued  by  the  Secretary 
and  published  in  the  Federal  Register.  (9)  The  order 
becomes  effective  at  a  date  specified  by  the  Secretary 
after  approval  by  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  producers 
supplying  milk  for  the  area  (if  the  order  provides  for 
individual  handler  pools,  by  three-fourths  of  the  pro- 
ducers) during  a  representative  period  prior  to  issuance 
of  the  final  order.  The  legislation  provides  that  a 
milk  producer's  cooperative  may  vote  all  its  members 
for  or  against  a  proposal.  Orders  usually  are  amended 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  orders  are  developed 
and  issued.  To  cope  with  emergency  situations,  orders 
are  sometimes  suspended,  in  whole  or  in  part.  An 
order  must  be  terminated  at  the  request  of  50  percent 
of  the  producers  supplying  50  percent  of  the  milk  for 
the  market,  and  by  the  Secretary  if  he  finds  the  order 
no  longer  carries  out  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 


Administration  of  Federal 
Milk  Orders 

After  a  Federal  milk  order  has  been  developed  ac- 
cording to  these  procedures  a  market  administrator  is 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  administer 
the  program  in  the  market  area.  The  market  adminis- 
trator and  the  staff  which  he  employs  announce  prices 
and  collect  reports  from  handlers  which  show  quantities 
of  milk  used  by  each  handler  and  payments  made.  One 
of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  market  adminis- 
trator's staff  is  the  verification  of  reports  made  by 
handlers.  Auditors  and  dairy  technologists  perform 
the  verification  function.  The  expenses  of  the  market 
administrator's  office  are  paid  from  funds  which  are 
obtained  by  assessing  handlers  a  specified  rate  per 
hundredweight  of  milk  handled.  This  rate  varies  among 
markets. 


Pricing  Systems  Established 
By  Federal  Orders 

The  Marketing  Agreement  Act  requires  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  employ  the  "classified  use"  basis 
when  establishing  minimum  prices  paid  to  producers. 
Milk  used  for  fluid  purposes  in  a  regulated  marketing 
area  usually  is  placed  in  a  Class  I,  the  highest  price 
class.  In  a  number  of  markets,  cream  for  fluid  used 
also  is  in  this  category.  Milk  utilized  in  manufactured 
products  is  classified  in  lower  price  classes.  The  class- 
ification procedure  varies  among  the  different  orders 
depending  upon  local  market  circumstances. 

Class  I  fluid  uses  generally  include  modified  fluid 
milk  products,  such  as  flavored  drinks,  buttermilk  and 
concentrated  milk  which  must  be  produced  from  locally 
approved  milk,  as  well  as  whole  milk. 

The  encouragement  of  a  supply  of  milk  equal  to  the 
demand  for  milk  in  the  marketing  area  concerned  is 
a  principal  objective  in  establishing  class  prices 
under  the  Federal  order  program.  The  "prices  of  feed, 
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the  available  supply  of  feed  and  other  economic  condi- 
tions" referred  to  in  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree- 
ment Act  are  taken  into  account  as  they  affect  prospec- 
tive market  supply  and  demand  conditions.  Formula 
pricing  plans  have  been  developed  as  a  means  of 
establishing  and  maintaining  class  prices  in  accordance 
with  these  objectives. 

So-called  ''manufacturing  milk  formulas"  are  used  to 
establish  Class  I  prices  in  most  markets,  and  other 
class  prices  in  all  markets.  Formulas  of  this  type  relate 
the  class  prices  to  market  prices  of  manufactured 
dairy  products  or  the  value  of  milk  for  manufacturing 
purposes.  To  establish  Class  I  prices  specified  differen- 
tials are  added  to  manufacturing  milk  prices.  These 
added  differentials  must  be  sufficient  to  induce  enough 
producers  to  deliver  a  supply  of  approved  milk  adequate 
to  meet  the  demand  in  the  marketing  area.  Computations 
under  this  formula  are  illustrated  in  table  3  using  the 
order  for  Detroit,  Michigan,  market. 

An  innovation  in  pricing  fluid  milk  in  Federal  order 
markets  was  established  in  1948  for  the  Boston  market. 
This  was  "the  economic  formula"  to  replace  a  formula 
using  prices  for  manufactured  dairy  products  or  the 
price  of  manufacturing  milk.  The  price  established  by 
this  formula  related  fluid  milk  prices  to  selected  general 
economic  indicators.  This  type  of  formula  now  is  in 
operation  in  the  Northeastern  markets.  In  New  England 
markets,  these  factors  relate  the  milk  price  to  certain 
costs  of  production,  to  changes  in  per  capita  disposable 
income  in  New  England  and  to  changes  in  the  general 
level  of  wholesale  prices — the  BLS  index  covering  nearly 
2,000  commodities.  The  application  of  this  type  of 
formula  to  the  New  York-New  Jersey  market  is 
illustrated  in  table  4  .  In  table  5  ,  markets  are  classified 
by  type  of  formula  employed,  that  is,  whether  a  manu- 
facturing milk  value  or  an  economic  formula  is  used. 

The  use  of  formulas  of  either  type  constituted  a  step 
forward  in  the  matter  of  adjusting  supply  of  milk  to 
dynamic  changes  in  levels  of  demand  without  calling 
a  hearing  to  establish  a  new  level  of  milk  prices. 
These  formulas  have  been  effective  in  bringing  about 
many  of  the  price  changes  needed  in  fluid  milk  mar- 
kets. Developments  in  the  production  of  milk  and 
marketing  conditions  often  require  changes  in  rela- 
tionships between  milk  prices  and  the  formula  factors. 
Many  of  these  changes  occurr  so  rapidly  that  the 
standard  formula,  whether  the  manufacturing  type  or 
the  economic  index  type,  has  been  unable  to  adjust 
rapidly  enough.  Beginning  with  the  economic  formula 
in  New  England  and  to  an  increasing  extent  in  the 
last  8  years  or  so  many  formulas  have  incorporated 
in  them  a  so-called  supply-demand  adjustment,  This  is 
an  adjustment  which  automatically  reduces  the  ClassI 
price  when  supplies  tend  to  become  excessive  relative 
to  current  demand  and  raises  the  Class  I  price  when 
supplies  tend  to  decline  relative  to  the  prevailing 
demand.  For  example,  if  the  market  requires  a  normal 
reserve  of  about  15  percent  of  Class  I  sales,  in  the 
season  of  short  supply  ,  Class  I  prices  increase  when 
the  reserve  declines  below  that  figure,  and  the  price  is 
reduced  when  the  reserve  begins  to  increase  relative 
to  that  level.  (For  markets  using,  see  table  5) 

The  total  value  of  milk  received  from  producers  is 
determined  by  multiplying  the  quantity  of  milk  in  each 


class  by  the  respective  class  prices.  The  total  value 
of  all  milk  is  divided  by  the  total  pounds  of  milk 
received  from  dairy  farmers  to  obtain  the  uniform 
or  blend  price  payable  to  an  individual  farmer.  The 
uniform  price  may  be  computed  separately  for  each 
handler  or  it  may  be  averaged  for  all  handlers  in  the 
market,  depanding  on  whether  the  market  operates  as 
an  individual-handler  pool  or  a  market-wide  pool.  The 
type  of  pool  employed  in  the  different  markets  is 
indicated  in  table  6  .  Incidentally,  one  of  the  side 
benefits  of  a  market  order  to  producers  is  not  related 
to  price  at  all;  this  is  the  auditing  service  which  is 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  exact 
utilization  of  milk  by  each  handler  and  thereby  assuring 
that  producers  are  paid  according  to  actual  use  of  milk. 
Among  some  producers  this  feature  is  as  popular  as 
the  function  of  establishing  price. 

Under  a  market-wide  pool  there  is  an  equalization 
device  known  as  the  "producer  settlement  fund". 
It  operates  so  that  each  handler  is  debited  at  the  total 
value  of  his  milk  at  class  prices  according  to  its  use. 
To  determine  an  average  price,  the  total  value  of  milk 
bought  by  all  handlers  is  divided  by  the  total  quantity 
of  milk  delivered  by  producers.  The  handler  is  then 
credited  in  the  fund  at  this  average  price,  which  he  is 
required  to  pay  to  the  producers  delivering  milk  to  him. 
The  handler  pays  into  or  receives  from  the  fund  the 
difference  between  the  value  of  his  milk  in  a  given 
class  use  and  payments  made  to  producers  at  the  aver- 
age price.  This  equalization  pool  results  in  all  handlers 
paying  the  same  minimum  prices  for  milk  in  each  use 
classification  and  all  producers  receiving  at  least 
the  same  uniform  price. 

One  of  the  problems  in  pricing  milk  results  from  the 
fact  that  seasonal  variation  in  milk  production  tradi- 
tionally is  greater  than  seasonal  variation  in  demand 
for  milk.  Several  different  plans  designed  to  obtain 
a  more  even  production  of  milk — a  production  pattern 
that  more  nearly  matches  the  pattern  of  demand — have 
been  used. 

The  earliest  plan  employed  under  Federal  orders 
was  the  base-excess  approach  which  was  first  used 
well  before  the  advent  of  Federal  orders.  However, 
many  administrative  difficulties  were  encountered  in 
attempting  to  use  this  procedure  in  the  late  193  0*s. 
Under  wartime  milk  shortages  this  feature  became 
inoperative.  Frequently,  seasonal  variations  in  Class  I 
prices  have  been  employed  to  introduce  seasonal  varia- 
tions in  return  to  farmers  and  at  retail  as  well.  A  more 
recent  procedure  is  the  so-called  Louisville  Plan. 
Under  this  arrangement  payments  are  withheld  from 
producers  based  on  total  deliveries  by  producers  in 
the  flush  season  and  repaid  based  on  total  deliveries  in 
the  short-supply  season.  Both  the  with-holding  amount 
and  the  pay-back  amount  are  uniform  among  all  pro- 
ducers. 

With  the  resumption  of  surplus  milk  output  beginning 
in  1949  use  of  base-excess  plans  has  been  resumed  in 
Federal  order  markets  in  an  attempt  to  alter  the 
seasonal  pattern  of  milk  output.  Under  this  plan  the 
producer  establishes  a  production  base  for  his  farm. 
This  base  usually  is  established  during  the  months 
of  seasonally  low  production.  He  is  paid  the  base 
price  for  deliveries  up  to  his  established  base,  and, 
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for  any  quantities  delivered  in  excess  of  base,  he  re- 
ceives a  much  lower  price.  Under  this  plan  therefore, 
each  producer  receives  a  separate  weighted  average 
price  for  his  milk,  in  contrast  to  the  Louisville  Plan 
under  which  producers  received  the  same  price.  At  the 
present  time,  producers  are  paid  on  various  kinds  of 
"base  and  excess"  plans  (table  6  ).  These  special 
pricing  arrangements  in  addition  to  the  normal  seasonal 
pattern  of  milk  prices  to  producers  through  the  years 
definitely  have  induced  a  change  in  seasonality  in  milk 
production. 

There  is  some  indication,  moreover,  that  in  addition 
to  altering  the  seasonal  pattern  of  milk  production,  some 
of  these  plans  have  resulted  in  a  greater  annual  pro- 
duction. One  reason  for  this  is  that  the  measures 
required  to  obtain  greater  production  of  milk  in  the 
late  fall  and  winter  period  are  measures  which  tend 
to  give  a  greater  output  of  milk  per  cow  for  the  year  as 
a  whole.  One  of  these  involves  the  shift  in  freshening 
dates  for  milk  cows.  Cows  which  calve  in  the  fall,  it 
has  been  demonstrated,  under  average  farming  condi- 
tions will  produce  more  milk  in  their  lactation  than  a 
cow  of  equal  quality  which  freshens  in  the  spring. 
Similarly,  providing  better  roughages  just  to  obtain 
greater  production  in  the  few  months  of  short  production 
will  maintain  the  herd  in  better  producing  condition 
than  the  usual  feeding  program,  and  will  thereby  result 
in  an  increased  milk  output  in  the  late  months  of  the 
winter  and  the  following  spring  and  summer. 

To  administer  a  market-wide  pool  pricing  system  for 
a  given  market  requires  that  conditions  be  specified 
under  which  milk  producers  and/or  plants  are  eligible 
to  participate  in  a  market-wide  pooling  arrangement. 
Also,  terms  must  be  specified  for  marketing  conditions 
of  the  non-pool  shipper  or  the  regulated  plant  buying 
supplies  from  sources  which  are  not  subject  to  the  mini- 
mum regulated  prices.  For  example,  compensatory  pay- 
ments are  used  to  cope  with  the  situation  arising  from 
the  operations  of  intermittent  suppliers  of  milk  to  a 
designated  marketing  area.  Some  handlers  who  do  a 
relatively  small  part  of  their  total  business  in  a  Federal 
order  market  are  relieved  of  the  obligation  of  paying 
minimum  class  prices  on  all  milk  they  buy  from 
producers.  However,  to  eliminate  any  price  advantage 
that  these  handlers  might  have  over  fully  regulated 
handlers  on  milk  sold  within  the  regulated  market,  such 
handlers  are  required  to  pay  a  compensatory  charge  on 
the  quantity  of  milk  sold  in  the  regulated  market.  The 
charge  is  a  rate  approximating  the  difference  between 
the  Class  I  price  paid  by  regulated  handlers  and  the 
value  of  such  milk  in  alternative  outlets  outside  the 
market.  The  alternative  value  may  be  the  price  paid  for 
milk  in  manufacturing  uses  or  a  higher  alternative  use 
value,  depending  upon  the  individual  market. 

The  compensatory  payment  is  made  to  the  equalization 
fund  and  the  proceeds  are  distributed  in  the  uniform 
market  price  to  producers  who  regularly  deliver  milk 
to  the  market.  As  soon  as  the  intermittent  supplier 
regularly  disposes  of  a  significant  amount  of  milk  in  the 
area  he  usually  is  made  a  fully  regulated  handler,  so 
that  his  producers  become  regular  participants  in  the 
pool. 


Some  Significant  Trends  in 
Milk  Prices  and  Uses  in 
Federal  Order  Markets 

In  the  quarter  of  a  century  that  Federal  milk  market- 
ing orders  have  been  in  operation  there  have  been  three 
rather  distinctly  different  periods  in  terms  of  economic 
conditions    under    which    the    orders  have  operated. 

I.  During  the  19308s  the  objective  was  to  raise  milk 
prices  from  their  depression  levels. 

II.  Shortages  and  price  controls  dominated  the  milk 
marketing  scene  during  the  World  War  II  period. 

III.  In  the  postwar  period  attention  has  been  focused  on 
the  need  for  price  levels  which  would  give  a  longer 
term  balance  between  supply  and  demand  in  the  milk 
marketing  areas. 

An  important  problem  in  the  postwar  period,  has  been 
that  many  milk  markets  of  the  country  have  been  supplied 
with  excess  quantities  of  milk  compared  with  demand 
for  fluid  milk,  except  for  the  periods  1947-48  and  late 
1950  through  most  of  1952.  In  the  years  since  1952 
particularly,  the  Federal  milk  marketing  mechanism 
has  had  a  thorough  test  in  adapting  to  dynamic  changes 
brought  about  by  two  developments.  One  of  these  is 
the  technological  advances  made  in  production  of  milk. 
Apparently  these  have  led  to  lower  cost  of  production  so 
that  at  given  prices  a  greater  quantity  of  milk  has  been 
forthcoming.  Secondly,  the  improved  highway  systems 
and  improved  facilities  for  handling  and  trucking  milk 
have  made  the  supply  of  milk  of  an  individual  producing 
area  more  readily  available  to  distant  points. 

The  need  for  flexibility  in  Federal  milk  pricing 
systems  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  during 
the  period  these  marketing  devices  have  been  in  oper- 
ation, the  price  of  all  milk  sold  at  wholesale  by  farmers 
in  the  United  States  has  fluctuated  from  less  than 
$2.00  in  the  thirties  to  over  $5.00  in  some  months  of 
1952. 

The  period  of  lowestpricesinthe  postwar  period  was 
in  late  1949  and  early  1950.  Then  milk  prices  rose  to  a 
peak  in  1952  and  dropped  again  in  1952  and  1954,  the 
time  that  the  surplus  of  milk  for  the  nation  as  a  whole 
as  indicated  by  CCC  purchases  of  manufactured  dairy 
products  was  at  a  record  high  level. 

In  general,  blend  prices,  the  average  price  received 
by  U„  S.  farmers  for  all  milk  eligible  for  fluid  use,  have 
increased  a  little  less  since  the  1953-54  level  than  have 
Class  I  prices.  In  recent  years  fluid  buying  prices  have 
also  been  higher  relative  to  manufacturing  milk  prices 
than  in  1953-54.  The  smaller  increase  in  average 
blend  prices  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  blend 
price  is  reported  at  average  butterfat  content  and  the 
average  butterfat  content  of  all  milk  delivered  by 
farmers  has  been  declining.  The  buying  prices  as 
reported  are  adjusted  to  a  basis  of  3.5  percent  butterfat. 

The  indexes  of  minimum  prices  established  for  Class  I 
milk  and  the  blend  prices  under  all  Federal  milk 
orders  in  1958  were  almost  the  same  as  the  1953-54 
two   year   average.    From   the   low  of  1954,  however, 
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blend  prices  in  1958  were  up  3  percent  and  Class  I 
prices  were  up  4  percent.  Actual  prices  paid  to  farmers 
in  some  Federal  order  markets  increased  by  larger 
amounts  since  premiums  over  order  minimum  prices 
were  paid  in  several  instances  (table  7  ). 

In  table  8  ,  the  percentage  of  receipts  from  producers 
which  were  used  in  Class  I  outlets  are  shown.  In  most 
instances ,  the  percentage  of  receipts  used  in  Class  I 
in  1958  was  considerably  below  that  of  1947  but  com- 
pared with  1953,  when  the  large  national  surplus  of 
milk  prevailed,  the  utilization  has  improved  in  most 
markets.  The  two  largest  markets  of  the  country, 
New  York  and  Chicago,  in  1958  used  a  smaller  propor- 
tion of  their  receipts  in  Class  I  outlets  than  was  the 
case  of  most  other  markets.  This  situation  results 
because  these  markets  draw  milk  supplies  from  a 
large  supply  area  which  also  includes  smaller  markets. 
Milk  in  excess  of  the  fluid  requirements  for  the  smaller 
markets  tends  to  be  pooled  in  the  large  markets. 

In  the  past  decade  changes  in  number  of  producers 
shipping  milk  to  individual  markets  have  varied  consi- 
derably over  the  country.  These  changes  have  come 
primarily  from  a  change  in  the  number  within  a  given 
area  involved  in  the  production  of  milk  and  to  some  ex- 
tent from  shifts  of  producers  between  markets.  Table  9 
shows  several  markets  for  which  comparisons  are  made 
in  the  number  of  producers  delivering  milk  in  1948 
and  1958  as  well  as  other  aspects  about  those  particular 
marketing  areas.  Of  the  markets  listed,  Minneapolis- 
St.  Paul  market  showed  a  40  percent  decline  in  number 
of  shippers  delivering  milk  in  1958  as  compared  with 
1948.  At  the  other  extreme,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  had 
123  percent  more  shippers  delivering  milk  in  1958  than 
1948.  A  general  caution  should  be  registered,  however, 
that  these  data  are  descriptive  only  of  the  scope  and 
extent  of  regulation  in  each  market.  They  are  not  an 
indication  of  different  trends  in  the  two  regions.  In 
Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  the  order  applied  to  33  handlers 
in  1948  and  to  only  22  in  1958.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
handlers  in  the  Nashville  market  area  supplied  a  much 
broader  area  in  1958  than  in  1948,  and  the  volume  of 
milk  and  the  number  of  producers  attributed  to  the  mar- 
ket was  increased  to  meet  the  larger  outlets.  A  pheno- 
menon that  is  general  in  all  markets,  however,  is  the 
increase  in  volume  of  milk  delivered  per  producer. 
Average  daily  deliveries  per  producer  supplying  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  Omaha,  Nebraska  areas  show  increases 
more  than  threefold  between  1948  and  1958.  A  number 
of  other  markets  more  than  doubled  the  deliveries 
per  producer  between  1948  and  1958. 

In  recent  years  widespread  efforts  have  been  made  by 
many  processors  of  dairy  products  and  concerned 
authorities  to  achieve  higher  quality  manufactured 
dairy  products.  In  most  instances,  this  has  meant  the 
adoption  by  farmers  of  improved  milk  cooling  and 
handling  facilities  over  those  previously  used.  Move- 
over,  farmers  are  finding  in  many  areas  that  the  faci- 
lities needed  to  obtain  a  desired  level  of  efficiency  on 
their  farms  come  very  close  to  meeting  the  sanitary 
standards  for  the  production  of  Grade  A  fluid  milk. 
The   additional   outlay  to  accomplish  this  is  small  in 
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comparison  to  the  differential  between  manufacturing 
milk  and  the  blend  price  in  the  local  fluid  milk  market. 
A  consequence  of  this  is  the  development  of  sources 
for  fluid  milk  outside  the  tranditional  area  of  the  Lake 
States  for  supplying  deficit  areas  such  as  Florida,  the 
mid-South  and  Southwest.  Three  such  states,  all  closer 
to  the  Southwest  area  are  Iowa,  Missouri  and  Tennessee. 

In  Missouri,  for  example,  a  sizable  part  of  the  land 
is  well  adapted  to  dairying.  Production  in  the  State  as 
a  whole  has  declined  in  the  last  decade  or  two,  but 
much  less  rapidly  than  most  other  States  in  that  section 
of  the  country.  Marketing  of  whole  milk  by  farmers  has 
declined  somewhat  but  use  in  factory  products  has  de- 
clined fully  as  fast,  if  not  faster.  Receipts  of  milk  from 
producers  in  the  Ozarks  Federal  Order  area  (formerly 
Springfield  market  area)  have  declined  somewhat  from 
the  record  high  in  1956,  (table  11)  but  Class  I  sales 
(including  out-of-area  movement)  were  a  record  high 
in  1957  and  1958. 

In  the  last  2  or  3  years,  the  price  of  Class  I  milk  in 
the  Springfield  area  has  continued  above  a  representative 
"export"  point  in  Wisconsin,  (Eau  Claire,  18th  zone  of 
Chicago  market  area)  but  by  a  reduced  margin  compared 
with  prior  years.  In  1957  and  1958,  the  Ozark  price 
exceeded  the  Eau  Claire  price  by  $.43  and  $.45, 
respectively,  compared  with  $.55  to  $.76  in  other  years 
back  to  1951  (see  table  12). 


Relationship  of  Minimum  Order  Prices 
to  National  Average  Support 
Prices  for  Dairy  Products 

Establishment  of  minimum  class  prices  under  Federal 
Milk  Marketing  Orders  does  not  insure  producers  a 
fixed  minimum  rate  per  hundredweight  for  all  milk  they 
deliver.  Blend  prices  received  by  farmers  vary  in  ac- 
cordance with  die  relative  quantity  of  milk  used  in  the 
different  established  classes,  as  well  as  with  any 
changes  in  prices  of  the  separate  components.  Minimum 
order  prices  are  subject  to  changes  from  month  to 
month,  depending  upon  the  market  supply  and  demand 
conditions  for  milk  in  that  market.  However,  if  the 
supply  of  milk  in  all  markets  of  the  country  becomes 
greatly  excessive  compared  with  demand,  the  offering 
of  butter,  cheese  and  nonfat  dry  milk  to  the  Government 
under  the  Price  Support  Program  in  effect  for  the  last 
decade  may  be  greatly  increased.  Since  1953,  the  Price 
Support  Program  has  absorbed  from  2  1/2  to  9  percent 
of  the  milkfat  produced  in  this  country,  and  from  4  to 
about  12  percent  of  the  solids-not-fat  produced.  Because 
of  the  interrelationship  of  prices  in  manufactured  dairy 
products  throughout  the  nation,  the  Price  Support 
Program  for  manufacturing  milk  and  butterfat  thereby 
helps  to  support  prices  of  milk  in  all  areas  of  the  country 
in  all  uses, including  milk  for  fluid  uses.  If  there  were  no 
Price  Support  Program,  at  the  present  time,  prices  of 
fluid  milk  in  practically  every  market  would  tend  to  be 
depressed  from  present  levels,  especially  in  view  of 
the  improved  facilities  for  moving  milk  from  areas  of 
surplus  to  areas  that  normally  have  not  produced  their 
total  requirements  in  recent  years. 
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STATE  MILK  CONTROL  PROGRAMS 


The  problems  encountered  by  State  milk  control 
agencies  in  establishing  producer  prices  are  similar  to 
diose  faced  by  officials  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  administration  of  Federal  Milk  Orders.  One  im- 
portant difference  is  that  the  authority  for  a  State  to 
establish  milk  prices  stops  at  its  borders.  On  the 
other  hand,  for  a  market  to  qualify  for  a  Federal  order, 


there  must  be   interstate  implications  of  the  pricing 
action. 


In  the  sections  which  follow  are  summaries  of  recent 
actions  for  those  States  without  milk  control  laws  as 
well  as  for  those  with  such  laws. 


RECENT  PROPOSALS  IN  STATES  WITHOUT  MILK  CONTROL  LAWS 


In  a  number  of  States  which  do  not  presently  have  milk 
control  laws  the  Legislatures  in  1959  considered 
legislation  that  would  impose  controls  over  the  dairy 
industry.  Three  types  of  legislation  wa  s  proposed, 
enacted,  defeated,  vetoed,  or  declaired  unconstatutionaL 
(a)  Bills  to  establish  State  Milk  Control  Boards  or 
Commissions — these  bills  were  generally  similar  to 
those  of  the  18  States  which  have  such  laws;  (b)  legis- 
lation to  control  "Fair  or  Unfair  Trade  Practices" — 
such  bills  were  to  control  or  eliminate  the  giving  by 
distributors  of  gifts,  discounts,  loans  without  interest, 
regunds  for  advertising  cost;  to  eliminate  the  renting  or 
selling  of  equipment  below  cost;  and  to  prohibit  sales 
below  cost  or  at  discount  prices  by  distributors,  stores, 
and  other  retailers. 

States  which  considered  bills  to  establish  State  Milk 
Control  Boards  or  Commissions  to  function  indepen- 
dently or  within  some  Department  in  the  State  Govern- 
ment are  as  follows: 


Arkansas—         Bill  remained  in  committee. 

Delaware —         Bill  defeated  in  legislature. 

Maryland —  Bill  killed  in  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

Michigan—  Bill  defaulted  in  House  Agricultural 
Committee. 

Minnesota —       Bill  defeated  in  Legislature. 

New  Mexico —  Some  non-price  control  provisions  of 
a  proposed  bill  incorporated  in  New 
Audit  Act. 

North  Dakota-^  Bill  passed  only  in  the  House. 

Ohio—  Billpassed  over  a  veto  in  the  House 

but  veto  sustained  by  one  vote  in 
Senate. 

South  Dakota--  Legislation  proposed  by  dairy  in- 
dustry. 

Tennessee—  Bill  approved  by  the  Senate  but  re- 
jected in  the  House. 

Wisconsin —  Bill  passed  in  the  Assembly  and  held 
over  to  the  November  1959  session 
in  the  Senate. 


"Fair  or  unfair  trade  practices"  as  they  relate  to  the 
dairy  industry  figured  in  the  legislative  activity  of  the 


following  States  in  1959: 


Arkansas- 
Illinois — 

Indiana — 

Kansas — 

Louisiana- 
Michigan— 
Missouri- 


Declared  unconstitutional. 
Already   existing  mark-up  law  not 
being  enforced. 

Bill    vetoed   by  Governor,   March, 
1959. 

Two  important  sub- sections  declar- 
ed unconstitutional  by  State  Supreme 
Court  on  June  3,  1959. 
Orderly  Marketing  Law  upheld  by 
State  Supreme  Court  on  July  3, 1959. 
The  establishment  of  a  Business 
Practice  Commission  was  proposed. 
This  State  does  not  have  a  milk  con- 
trol law.  However,  in  1959  the  Dairy 
Industry  Act  was  passed,  specifi- 
cally designed  to  prohibit  certain 
unfair  trading  practices  within  the 
dairy  industry.  Enforcement  is  a- 
chieved  by  a  member  of  the  industry 
submitting  a  complaint  and  posting 
bond. 


More    specifically   a  number  of  legislatures  consi- 
dered bills  to  outlaw  sales  below  cost: 


Ohio —  Law  prohibiting   loss-leader    saica 

vetoed  by  Governor. 
Oklahoma —        Law  enacted  in  1955  is  in  litigation 

on    two   sections   before   the   State 

Sepreme  Court. 
Wisconsin —       Bill  defeated  in  the  House  on  June 

10,  1959. 
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RECENT  PROPOSALS  IN  STATES  WITH  MILK  CONTROL  LAWS 


Recent  developments  with  respect  to  legislation,  rule 
making,  and  court  actions  in  some  of  the  States  that  have 
Milk  Control  Boards  or  Commissions  are  as  follows: 


Alabama — 


California — 


Connecticut- 


Florida — 


Georgia- 


Maine- 


Todd  Act,  which  establishes  stand- 
ards for  "imported"  milk,  upheldby 
State  and  U.  S.  Supreme  Courts. 


A  legislative  debate  was  held  over  a 
proposed  equalizing  of  retail  store 
prices  and  those  charged  at  the  farm 
by  producer-distributors. 


Terminated  its  State  Milk  control 
legislation  since  a  Federal  order 
now  encompases  the  entire  State. 


Governor  vetoed  the  proposed  Milk 
Control  Law  thereby  obligating  the 
Commission  to  continue  to  operate 
under  previous  legislation. 


Authority  for  regulating  the  milk 
industry  of  the  State  now  rests  with 
the  Dairy  Section  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  instead  of 
separate  Milk  Control  Board. 


Legislation  to  curb  milk  pricing, 
unless  public  health  conditions  re- 
quire it,  was  introduced  and  failed 
again  in  1959. 


Montana —  New  law   stipulates   that   the  Milk 

Control  Board,  composed  of  5  mem- 
bers be  appointed  from  persons  who 
are  not  engaged  in  producing  or  sell- 
ing milk. 


Nevada —  A  Milk  Commission  was  established 

to  regulate  and  control  the  distribu- 
tion and  sale  of  butter  and  "fresh 
dairy  products". 


New  Hampshire —  Governor  requested  legislation  to 
terminate  the  Milk  Control  Board 
but  the  request  was  not  granted. 


New  Jersey — 


North  Carolina — 


Pennsylvania- 


Rhode  Island- 


Reestablished  minimum  retail  and 
wholesale  prices  in  Area  No.  1 
New  Jersey  area  of  the  New  York- 
New  Jersey  Milkshed. 


New  legislation  permits  the  Com- 
mission to  establish  minimum  re- 
tail and  wholesale  prices  when 
unstable  market  conditions  prevail 
in  any  marketing  area. 


The  Commission  won  a  count  deci- 
sion requiring  all  dealers  '  farm 
tank  drivers  to  pay  a  $5.00  annual- 
license  tax. 


Legislation  to  abolish  the  Board  was 
proposed  in  the  Senate. 


Massachusetts — 


Governor  requested  that  the  Legis-  Vermont — 
lature  abolish  the  Milk  Commission; 
request  was  referred  to  a  recess 
study  committee,  and  in  November 
1958,  the  Commission  established 
retail  prices  for  Boston  raising 
gallon  prices  12  cents.  However,  a  Virginia — 
tie  vote  of  the  Milk  Regulation 
Board  which  reviewed  the  Commis- 
sion's decision  vetoed  the  raise. 


A  law  made  effective  in  May  1959 
removes  restrictions  on  the  payment 
of  premiums  to  dairy  farmers  who 
use  bulk  tanks  on  their  farms. 


A  number  of  law  suits  are  pending 
against  the  Commission  pertaining 
to  the  fixing  of  retail  and  wholesale 
milk  prices. 


CENTRAL  FEATURES  OF  STATE  MILK  CONTROL  PROGRAMS 


For  most  States  the  following  summaries  were  based 
jointly  on  replies  to  a  letter  and  questionnaire  and  a  copy 
of  the  State  law  in  effect.  For  the  other  States,  the 
summaries  are  based  entirely  on  available  copies  of 
the  laws  and  regulations.  For  any  important  actual  uses, 
it   would  be  desirable  to  check  with  the  legal  official 


serving  the  Milk  Control  authority  in  the  State  con- 
cerned. The  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  would 
appreciate  any  corrections  of  material  as  presented. 
This  kind  of  information  has  been  requested  from  many 
sources,  especially  in  States  where  new  milk  control 
legislation  is  being  considered. 
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ALABAMA 

f 

Objectives 

The  objective  of  the  Alabama  Milk  Control  Law  is 
to  promote,  foster  and  encourage  the  intelligent 
production  and  the  orderly  marketing  of  milk.  It  is 
deemed  necessary  to  guarantee  and  insure  a  rea- 
sonable profit  on  milk  to  producers,  distributors 
and  others  engaged  in  the  marketing  of  milk,  in 
order  that  both  the  supply  and  quality  of  milk  will 
not  be  affected  against  the  best  interest  of  the  public. 

Standards  for  Establishing  Prices 

Before  fixing  either  prices  or  handling,  processing 
or  transportation  charges,  the  Alabama  Milk  Con- 
trol Board  is  required  to  hold  public  hearings  in 
the  milksheds  affected.  The  Board  may  take  into 
consideration  matters  of  its  own  knowledge  as  well 
as  the  information  presented  at  the  hearing. 

In  determining  prices,  the  Alabama  Milk  .Control 
Board  considers  the  balance  between  production 
and  consumption  of  milk,  the  cost  of  production 
and  distribution  in  the  marketing  of  milk,  both 
wholesale  and  retail,  and  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  general  public. 

Rules  of  Fair  Trade  Practice 

The  Alabama  Milk  Control  Board  has  issued  fait 
trade  practice  regulations  which  pertain  to  tran- 
sactions between  producer,  producer-handlers,  and 
dealers;  to  false  and  misleading  advertisement,  and 
misrepresentation,  by  anyone  subject  to  the  law, 
to  the  quality  of  their  product  or  service,  or  to 
facts  made  with  the  intent  to  deceive  or  defraud. 

Source  of  Funds  for  Administration 

License  fees  and  fines  are  deposited  in  the  State 
treasury  and  placed  in  a  Milk  Control  Board 
Fund;  this  money  is  appropriated  to  the  Board  to 
administer  the  Milk  Control  Law. 

Relationship  of  State  and  Federal  Regulation 

There  are  no  Federal  milk  marketing  areas  located 
within  Alabama.  However,  a  small  quantity  of  milk 
produced  in  Alabama  is  priced  under  the  terms  of 
the  Chattanooga  Federal  milk  order. 

Extent  of  Regulation 

One  hundred  percent  of  the  Alabama-produced 
Grade  A  milk  produced  and  sold  for  use  in  Ala- 
bama is  under  the  pricing  regulation  of  the  Alabama 
Milk  Control  Board.  The  Board  sets  minimum 
producer  prices  and  minimum  and  maximum  resale 
prices.  It  has  established  six  separate  milksheds 
within  the  State  which  cover  the  main  population 
centers  of  Alabama. 


CALIFORNIA 

Objectives 

The  objective  of  the  California  Milk  Control  law 
is  to  stabilize  the  marketing  of  fluid  milk  and 
fluid  cream;  to  eliminate  destructive  and  demo- 
ralizing trade  practices  which  undermine  sanitary 
regulations;  to  prevent  disturbances  in  the  milk 
industry  which  threaten  to  destroy  or  seriously 
impair  the  supply  of  fluid  milk;  to  promote,  foster, 
and  encourage  the  intelligent  production  and  orderly 
marketing  of  milk;  to  eliminate  speculation,  waste, 
improper  marketing,  and  improper  accounting  for 
milk  purchased  from  producers;  and,  to  develop 
and  maintain  satisfactory  marketing  conditions  and 
bring  a  reasonable  amount  of  stability  and  pros- 
perity in  the  production  and  marketing  of  fluid  milk 
and  fluid  cream. 

Standards  for  Establishing  Prices 

Minimum  prices  to  producers  must  be  in  a  rea- 
sonable and  sound  economic  relationship  with  the 
price  of  manufacturing  milk,  taking  into  consi- 
deration such  relevant  factors  as  the  reasonable- 
ness and  economic  soundness  of  manufacturing  milk 
prices  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  producing  manu- 
facturing milk,  the  additional  costs  of  producing  and 
marketing  fluid  milk  over  and  above  costs  of  pro- 
ducing and  marketing  manufacturing  milk;  and 
current  and  prospective  supply  and  demand  for 
fluid  milk.  The  Act  further  provides  that  the 
Director  must  find  that  such  prices  will  insure 
consumers  an  adequate  and  continuous  supply  of 
pure,  fresh,  wholesome  milk  at  fair  and  reasonable 
prices. 

In  the  application  of  these  standards,  several 
factors  are  taken  into  consideration:  The  available 
supply  of  milk  for  the  area;  consumer  require- 
ments for  the  area;  trends  in  production  and  sales; 
production  costs  and  factors  affecting  production 
costs,  such  as  feed  and  labor  outlay;  the  price  of 
manufacturing  milk,  and  the  cost  differential  in  the 
production  of  market  milk  and  manufacturing  milk. 

The  provisions  for  establishing  minimum  whole- 
sale and  retail  prices  require  that  such  prices 
make  provision  for  the  costs  incurred  by  distri- 
butors, plus  a  return  on  necessary  capital  invest- 
ment, so  that  consumers  may  be  supplied  with 
milk  through  the  various  methods  of  distribution 
used  by  consumers.  This  provision  generally  means 
that  5  or  6  types  of  wholesale  and  retail  prices 
may  be  established  for  each  area. 

Regulation  of  Fair  Trade  Practices 

Unfair  practice  provisions  in  the  California  Agri- 
cultural Code  are  an  important  part  of  the  California 
regulatory  program.  The  unfair  practice  provi  sions 
in   general  relate  to  sales  below  cost,  free  gifts 
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to  obtain  the  dairy  products  business  of  a  customer 
or  consumer,  the  supplying  of  regrigeration  faci- 
lities to  wholesale  customers,  the  furnishing  of 
advertising  allowances  or  materials  to  wholesale 
customers,  price  discrimination,  secret  rebates 
or  unearned  discounts,  and  contract  requirements 
between  producers  and  distributors  of  fluid  milk. 

Source  of  Funds  for  Administration 

The  milk  stabilization  program  is  a  special  fund 
activity  6f  the  California  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Funds  are  obtained  from  fluid  milk  assessments 
of  2  mills  per  pound  of  milk  fat  which  is  paid  by 
the  producer  and  distributor  or  handler  on  all  mar- 
ket milk. 

In  addition,  an  assessment  of  4  mills  per  gallon  of 
ice  cream  is  paid  by  manufacturers  of  ice  cream 
mix  on  each  gallon  of  ice  cream  mix  manufactured. 

Relationship  of  State  and  Federal  Regulation 

There  are  no  Federal  milk  marketing  areas  located 
in  California,  however,  Central  Arizona  market 
under  Federal  Order  No.  104  draws  some  of  its 
supply  from  California. 

Extent  of  Regulation 

All  market  milk  in  California  is  under  minimum 
price  regulation.  Market  milk  makes  up  approxi- 
mately 80  percent  of  the  State's  total  milk  pro- 
duction. 

Minimum  wholesale  and  minimum  retail  prices  are 
established  on  a  marketing  area  basis  and  presently 
include  31  areas.  The  marketing  areas  generally 
follow  county  lines,  although  in  a  number  of  cases 
include  more  than  one  county. 
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whereby  all  producers  supplying  a  given  plant  share 
equitably  in  the  fluid  sales  of  that  plant. 

Regulations  of  Fair  Trade  Practices 

There  are  no  fair  trade  practice  regulations. 
However,  the  Commission  issued  an  order  in 
May  1958,  prohibiting  restrictions  on  the  quantity 
of  milk  purchased  by  any  purchaser;  or  making  the 
sale  or  gift  of  milk  contingent  upon  any  other 
purchase. 

Source  of  Funds  for  Administration 

The  activities  of  the  Commission  are  financed  by 
a  one  mill  tax  on  each  gallon  of  fluid  milk  paid  by 
distributors  and  producers,  for  a  total  of  two  mill? 
per  gallon. 

Relationship  of  State  and  Federal  Regulation 

The  State  of  Florida  does  not  regulate  the  price  paid 
to  producers  for  that  milk  which  is  priced  under  the 
terms  of  the  Southeastern  Florida  Federal  milk 
marketing  order. 

Extent  of  Regulation 

For  approximately  55  percent  of  Florida' fluid  milk 
production  minimum  prices  are  fixed  under  the 
terms  of  regulations  of  the  Florida  Milk  Commis- 
sion. The  Commission  may  also  fix  maximum 
producer  and  minimum  and  maximum  retail  and 
wholesale  prices.  Three  marketing  areas  have  been 
established.  The  Commission  currently  exercises 
its  jurisdiction  in  these  three  natural  milk  market- 
ing areas  comprising  thirty  six  counties.  An  addi- 
tional marketing  area  consisting  of  eleven  South- 
eastern counties  of  the  State,  previously  under 
jurisdiction  of  the  Commission,  is  now  under  a 
Federal  marketing  order. 


FLORIDA 

Objectives 

To  regulate  the  economics  of  the  entire  milk 
industry  of  Florida  in  all  phases  of  the  production 
and  marketing  of  a  highly  perishable  product 
for  fluid  consumption  declared  to  be  necessary  to 
the  public  health. 

Standards  for  Establishing  Prices 

The  Florida  Milk  Commission,  through  public 
hearings,  determines  the  cost  of  producing  milk 
at  the  farm  including  a  reasonable  return  on  invest- 
ment and  establishing  the  proper  differential  for  a 
premium  product.  Such  studies  are  made  for  the 
Commission  by  a  firm  of  certified  public  ac- 
countants to  insure  that  all  relative  factors  are 
considered. 

It  also  establishes  the  relationship  considered 
proper  between  the  producer  and  the  distributor 
prices.  This  involves  the  formulation  of  regulations 


GEORGIA 

Objectives 

To  protect  the  public  heal±  and  welfare  and  to 
prevent  fraud  and  imposition  upon  consumers  and 
producers. 

Standards  for  Establishing  Prices 

The  Board  determines,  from  its  own  knowledge 
of  the  milk  industry  and  investigations  of  economic 
and  other  conditions  in  the  industry,  prices  which 
will  adequately  protect  the  milk  industry  and  insure 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  pure  and  wholesome  milk. 
Currently  the  Georgia  milk  price  is  calculated 
using  "Milk  Price  Index"  which  is  a  weighted  aver- 
age index  of  the  Index  of  United  States  Wholesale 
Prices  and  Index  of  Georgia  per  capita  income . 
The  index  yields  a  price  per  quart  at  retail  from 
which  the  prices  at  other  levels  are  computed. 
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Regulation  of  Fair  Trade  Practices 

The  Milk  Control  Act  prohibits  the  buying  or  selling 
of  milk  at  less  than  the  applicable  price  through 
any  discount,  rebate,  free  service,  advertising 
allowance,  donation,  financial  and  free  equipment  or 
any  other  means. 

Source  of  Funds  for  Administration 

The  Board  is  appropriated  97  percent  of  the  money 
received  from  fees  for  licenses.  The  Board  is 
also  granted  authority  to  borrow  money  and  pledge 
license  fees.  The  fees  are  $2.50  per  year  for 
stores,  up  to  2  cents  per  hundredweight  for  pro- 
ducers, producer-distributors  (on  milk  produced 
or  received);  and  distributors  (on  all  milk  received). 

Relationship  of  State  and  Federal  Regulation 

There  are  no  Federal  milk  order  marketing  areas 
located  within  the  State  of  Georgia;  however,  the 
Chattanooga  [Federal  order]  market  draws  some 
milk  from  the  State. 

Extent  of  Regulation 

The  State  of  Georgia  establishes  minimum  prices 
at  all  levels  for  all  milk  produced  and  sold  within 
the  State,  however,  the  law  also  authorizes 
maximum  prices.  Minimum  prices  are  fixed  in 
fourteen  separate  milk  sheds. 


LOUISIANA 

Objectives 

The  intent  of  the  States  legislation  is  to  prevent 
the  economic  destruction  of  dairy  farmers,  dairy 
plants,  ice  cream  dealers  and  other  distribution 
as  a  result  of  discriminatory  trade  practices  by 
certain  business  organizations  which  result  in  a 
situation  detrimental  to  the  health,  welfare,  and 
economy  of  the  people  of  the  State. 

Standards  for  Establishing  Prices 

In  determining  minimum  prices,  the  Commissioner 
shall  consider  the  following  factors  in  each  market- 
ing area:  The  quantity  of  fluid  milk  produced  and 
disposed  of,  the  cost  of  dairy  feed,  farm  labor, 
and  other  economic  conditions  affecting  the  pro- 
duction and  sale  of  milk  in  the  area.  The  Commis- 
sioner shall,  upon  approval  by  2/3 's  of  the  producers 
voting  at  a  referendum,  require  payment  of  such 
appropriate  minimum  prices  for  milk  in  the 
respective  marketing  areas. 

Regulation  of  Fair  Trade  Practices 

It  is  a  violation  for  a  processor,  handler,  distributor 
or  bulk  milk  handler  to  commit  any  of  the  following 
disruptive  sale  practices:  To  discriminate  in  price 
between  retailers  or  between  consumers;  to  give 
or  offer  discounts  or  rebates  on  products  sold;  to 


furnish,  give,  lend,  sell,  or  rent  any  signs  or  display 
material  except  those  advertising  only  his  own  prod- 
ucts; to  make  payments  of  money,  credit,  gifts,  or 
loans;  to  sell  any  retailer  any  new  fixture  or  equip- 
ment for  less  than  a  mark-up  to  cover  his  cost  of 
doing  business;  to  make  any  loan  or  quarantee 
any  financial  obligation;  to  extend  credit  to  exceed 
60  days;  to  maintain  equipment  at  less  than  competi- 
tive commercial  fees;  to  give,  offer,  or  sell  any 
products  listed  at  dock  price  to  any  other  place  ex- 
cept for  the  dock  priceplus  any  transportation  cost; 
and  to  refuse  to  accept  or  discontinue  receiving 
milk  from  a  producer  by  a  handler,  processor, 
and/or  distributor  because  of  a  producer's  affili- 
ation with  a  cooperative  association. 

Source  of  Funds  for  Administration 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  business  license  fees, 
the  Commissioner  may  assess  the  processor,  dis- 
tributor, or  handler  who  processes  Grade  A  milk, 
special  milks  and  dairy  products  two  cents  per 
hundredweight  of  all  milk  or  milk  equivalents 
processed  or  used.  For  the  purposes  of  adminis- 
tering minimum  prices  of  producer's  milk  the 
Commissioner  may  assess  one  cent  per  hundred- 
weight on  producers  milk  and  one  cent  per  hundred- 
weight on  all  processors',  handlers',  and  distri- 
butors' milk  receipts. 

Relationship  of  State  and  Federal  Regulation 

There  are  two  Federal  order  markets  in  Louisana 
New  Orleans,  and  Northern  Louisiana  and  located 
nearby  are  the  Federal  order  markets  of  Central 
Mississippi  and  Mississippi  Gulf  Coast. 

Extent  of  Regulations 

No  minimum  price  regulations  are  presently  in 
effect.  In  July  1959,  the  Louisiana  State  Supreme 
Court  decreed  that  the  Orderly  Milk  Marketing 
Act  was  constitutional.  The  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  called  a  public  hearing  for  mid- 
August  1959,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  pro- 
ducer prices. 


MAINE 

Objectives 

To  insure  consumers  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
pure  and  wholesome  milk  at  reasonable  prices 
which  will  provide  a  fair  return  to  the  producers 
and  an  adequate  profit  to  distributors. 

Standards  for  Establishing  Prices 

Prices  are  established  after  investigation  and  the 
review  of  sworn  testimony  received  at  public 
hearings. 

The  law  provides  for  the  prices  to  be  just  and 
reasonable,  taking  into  consideration  the  public 
health  and  welfare  and  the  insuring  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  pure  and  wholesome  milk  under  varying 
conditions    in   various  marketing  areas,   seasonal 
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production  and  other  conditions  affecting  the  cost 
of  production,  transportation  and  marketing  in  the 
milk  industry,  including  a  reasonable  return  to  the 
producer  and  dealer. 


Regulation  of  Fair  Trade  Practices 

The  Maine  Milk  Commission  regulates  and  controls 
the  purchasing,  distribution,  and  sale  of  milk  where- 
by no  method  or  device  shall  be  lawful  in  which 
milk  may  be  bought  or  sold  at  less  than  the  sched- 
uled minimum  price;  whether  this  be  by  rebate, 
discount,  free  service,  combination  price  with  other 
commodity,  or  any  other  consideration. 

Source  of  Funds  for  Administration 

Each  dealer  pays  an  annual  license  fee  of  $1.00 
and  monthly  payments  of  1  cent  per  hundredweight 
based  on  the  quantity  of  milk  purchased,  produced, 
or  sold  in  any  market  area.  One-half  cent  per 
hundredweight  may  be  deducted  by  dealers  from 
amounts  paid  by  them  to  producers  of  such  milk. 

Relationship  of  State  and  Federal  Regulation 

There  are  no  Federal  milk  marketing  areas  located 
in  Maine;  however,  several  of  the  Northeastern 
markets  under  Federal  orders  draw  milk  supplies 
from  the  State. 

Extent  of  Regulation 

Approximately  90  percent  of  the  fluid  milk  sold  for 
consumption  in  Maine  is  under  the  price  regulation 
of  the  Maine  Milk  Commission. 

The  Maine  Milk  Commissiin  regulates  minimum 
prices  at  all  levels  of  distribution  in  47  areas 
designated  as  natural  marketing  areas.  This 
includes  about  85  percent  of  the  total  population 
of  the  State,  and  around  52  percent  of  the  cities 
and  towns. 
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economic  conditions  affecting  the  milk  supply  and 
the  demand  for  milk. 

Regulation  of  Fair  Trade  Practices 

The  rules  of  the  Massachusetts  Milk  Law  pro- 
hibits certain  practices  including  dealers  selling 
or  distributing  any  milk  acquired  below  costs, 
sales  below  the  minimum  price,  the  use  of  any 
method  or  device  whereby  milk  is  purchased, 
sold,  or  distributed  at  a  price  less  than  the 
applicable  price  by  discount,  rebate,  free  service, 
advertising  allowance,  etc.  Cooperative  associa- 
tions are  not  allowed  to  sell  milk  at  less  than  the 
minimum  price. 

Source  of  Funds  for  Administration 

Half  of  the  costs  of  operating  the  Massachusetts 
Milk  Control  Law  comes  from  direct  appropria- 
tion and  the  other  half  is  from  license  fees  and 
assessments. 

Relationship  of  State  and  Federal  Orders 

There  are  four  Federal  order  milk  marketing  areas 
which  are  located  wholly  or  partially  within  Massa- 
chusetts. Massachusetts  sets  producer  prices  on 
milk  not  priced  under  Federal  orders. 

Extent  of  Regulation 

The  State  regulations  apply  to  the  markets  in  the 
State  in  which  handlers  are  not  regulated  by  Federal 
milk  marketing  orders.  Minimum  prices  are  fixed 
at  the  producer  level  and  in  the  Boston  market,  for 
home  deliveries  and  for  in-and-out  of  store  deliv- 
eries. 

The  amount  of  milk  priced  at  the  producer  level 
under  the  Milk  Control  Board  regulation  is  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  milk  produced  in  the  State, 
as  a  large  percentage  is  priced  under  the  terms 
of  the  several  Federal  milk  orders  in  the  State. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Objectives 

The  Massachusetts  Milk  Control  Law  is  designed 
to  equitably  apportion  the  value  of  the  milk  received 
by  a  dealer  or  dealers  among  the  producers 
delivering  the  milk  and  to  encourage  the  produc- 
tion of  a  regular,  continuous  and  adequate  supply 
of  fresh  fluid  milk  and  to  promote  plans  to  increase 
consumption  of  milk. 

Standards  for  Establishing  Prices 

The  Board  is  guided  in  determining  the  reason- 
ableness of  prices  by  costs  of  production,  hauling, 
handling,  processing,  storage,  distribution  and 
other  costs  involved  in  the  production  and  market- 
ing of  milk;  the  balance  between  supply  and  demand; 
the   purchasing   power   of   consumers;    and   other 


MONTANA 

Objectives 

To  protect  and  promote  the  general  welfare  and 
to  prevent  unfair  and  demoralizing  trade  practices 
in  the  fluid  milk  industry. 

Standard  for  Establishing  Prices 

Prior  to  fixing  minimum  prices,  the  Board  con- 
ducts a  hearing  and  considers  the  evidence  pre- 
sented at  the  hearing  and  matters  within  its 
knowledge  to  determine  what  are  reasonable  costs 
and  charges  for  producing,  hauling,  handling, 
processing  and  other  services  performed  in  respect 
to  milk. 

The  minimum  retail  price  of  milk  in  quart  bottles 
is  limited  to  twice  the  amount  paid  by  the  distri- 
butors to  the  producer  for  milk  of  the  same  quality. 
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Regulation  of  Fair  Trade  Practices 

The  Montana  Milk  Control  Board  is  granted  power, 
under  the  law,  to  affect  reasonable  rules  and  regula- 
tions governing  transactions  of  business  among  the 
licenses  under  the  act.  The  Board  issued  a  set 
of  Rules  of  Fair  Trade  on  May  29,  1959. 

Source  of  Funds  for  Administration 

Funds  are  derived  from  a  total  assessment  of 
2  1/2  cents  per  hundredweight  of  producers' 
milk,  2  1/2  cents  per  hundredweight  of  milk  sold 
by  distributors,  and  5  cents  per  hundredweight 
sold  by  producer-distributors. 

Relationship  of  State  and  Federal  Regulation 

There  are  no  Federal  order  milk  marketing  areas 
located  within  Montana.  However,  some  milk  from 
the  State  is  shipped  into  the  Inland  Empire  Federal 
order  marketing  area. 

Extent  of  Regulation 

The  Montana  Milk  Control  Board  fixes  minimum 
prices  for  all  fluid  milk  at  all  levels  of  distri- 
bution produced  for  use  within  the  State. 

Under   the  terms   of   legislation  passed  in  1959, 
the   Milk  Control  Board  has  established  eight  or 
nine    marketing    areas    which    cover    the   entire 
State. 


NEVADA 

Objectives 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  State  of  Nevada  to  promote, 
foster  and  encourage  intelligent  production  and 
orderly  marketing  of  commodities  necessary  to  its 
citizens,  including  milk,  and  to  eliminate  specu- 
lation, waste,  improper  marketing,  unfair  and 
destructive  trade  practices  and  improper  account- 
ing for  milk  purchases  from  producers,  and  to 
enable  the  dairy  industry  with  die  aid  of  the  State 
to  correct  existing  evils,  develop  and  maintain 
satisfactory  marketing  conditions  and  bring  about 
a  reasonable  amount  of  stability  and  prosperity  in 
the  production  and  marketing  of  fluid  milk  and 
fluid  cream. 

Standards  for  Establishing  Prices 

Prices  are  established  on  the  basis  of  cost  studies 
conducted  by  the  Dairy  Commission.  The  Commis- 
sion has  the  authority  to  regulate  minimum  prices 
at  all  levels  but  currently  exercises  its  authority 
only  at  the  retail  level.  Factors  considered 
include  cost  of  production,  return  on  capital 
investment,  transportation,  cost  of  compliance  with 
health  regulations,  and  current  and  prospective 
supply  of  and  demand  for  fluid  milk  and  fluid  cream. 


Source  of  Funds  for  Administration 

Funds  for  the  administration  of  the  program  are 
obtained  from  assessments  on  a  butterfat  or 
gallonage  basis  on  dairy  products  and  levied  on 
producers  and  distributors. 

Relationship  of  State  and  Federal  Regulation 

There  are  no  Federal  milk  order  marketing  areas 
located  within  Nevada  nor  do  any  markets  under 
Federal  orders  regularly  draw  milk  from  Nevada. 

Extent  of  Regulation 

All  fluid  milk  sold  in  Nevada  is  under  the  minimum 
retail  and  wholesale  pricing  regulations  of  the 
Dairy  Commission.  The  Dairy  Commission  has 
divided  the  State  into  three  separate  marketing 
areas. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Objectives 

The  objective  of  milk  control  in  New  Hampshire 
is  to  insure  the  public  an  adequate  supply  of  proper 
quality  milk  and  to  bring  stability  to  the  milk 
industry  pricewise. 

Standards  for  Establishing  Prices 

In  determining  the  basis  on  which  minimum  prices 
are  set,  the  Board  follows  the  price  established 
by  the  Federal  order  for  Boston  as  the  Class  I 
producer  price  for  milk  in  Zone  I  (the  lower 
half  of  New  Hampshire);  Zone  II  is  22  cents  per 
cwt.  and  Zone  HI  (upper  part  of  New  Hampshire) 
44  cents  per  cwt.  less  than  Zone  L  These 
differentials  are  about  the  actual  trucking  cost 
differential.  Minimum  retail  prices  to  consumers 
on  their  doorsteps  are  established  by  adding  to 
the  Class  I  producer  price  per  quart,  a  12  cent 
markup. 

Store  retail  prices  may  be  1  cent  per  quart  lower 
than  home  delivery  prices  and  specific  discounts 
are  allowed  for  specific  quantities  of  milk  delivered 
to  the  home. 


Regulation  of  Fair  Trade  Practices 

Fair  trade  practices  as  such  are  not  established 
by  the  New  Hampshire  milk  control  law.  However, 
commissions,  discounts,  rebates,  price  conces- 
sions or  other  payments  which  reduce  the  fixed 
minimum  prices  for  milk  and  cream  are  not  allowed. 


Sources  of  Funds  for  Administration 

Funds  for  the  administration  of  the  program  in 
New  Hampshire  come  from  license  fees  paid  by 
distributors  and  retail  store  dealers. 
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Relationship  of  State  and  Federal  Regulation 

At  present,  no  Federal  milk  marketing  areas 
extend  into  the  State  but  the  supply  areas  of 
several  Federal  orders  include  parts  of  New 
Hampshire.  Minimum  producer  prices  established 
are  closely  related  to  those  established  by  the 
Boston  Federal  order. 

Extent  of  Regulation 

The  State  of  New  Hampshire  is  divided  into  three 
zones.  Zone  I,  which  includes  by  far  the  more 
thickly  populated  section  of  the  state,  is  the  largest 
zone.  Zone  II  includes  the  city  of  Berlin  and  a 
few  surrounding  towns  and  the  towns  of  Woodstock, 
Lincoln  and  Thornton.  Zone  III  includes  the  re- 
mainder of  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  About 
95  percent  of  all  milk  sold  to  consumers  in  the 
State  is  priced  under  Milk  Control  Board  regula- 
tions. There  are  a  few  small  towns  that  never 
have  been  included  in  any  area.  Their  law 
stipulates  that  maximum  prices  may  be  established 
at  the  producer  and  retail  levels. 


NEW  JERSEY 

Objectives 

To  prevent  unfair,  unjust,  destructive  and  demora- 
lizing practices  which  tend  to  undermine  health 
regulations  and  standards,  to  demoralize  the  agri- 
cultural interest  engaged  in  the  production  of 
milk  in  New  Jersey  and  to  curtail  the  supply  of 
fresh  wholesome  milk  to  the  citizens  of  New 
Jersey.  The  Office  of  Milk  Industry  is  charged 
with  creating  and  maintaining  an  economic  climate 
in  which  New  Jersey  dairymen  can  realize  a 
return  large  enough  to  insure  an  adequate  supply 
of  fresh  milk  to  consumers. 

Standards  for  Establishing  Prices 

Minimum  prices  at  all  levels  are  determined  on  the 
basis  of  evidence  submitted  by  interested  parties 
at  public  hearings  held  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Milk  Industry.  The  law  provides  that  the 
Director  may  take  into  consideration  those  factors 
relevant  to  the  costs  of  producing,  processing  and 
distributing  milk  in  New  Jersey  and  a  reasonable 
profit  to  the  producer,  dealer,  processor,  sub- 
dealer  and  store  operator. 

Regulation  of  Fair  Trade  Practices 

Fair  trade  provisions  are  an  important  part  of  the 
program  and  relate  to  number  of  deliveries,  pro- 
hibitions of  trading  in  milk  products  purchased  at 
prices  below  those  established  by  die  Office  of 
Milk  Industry,  acquiring  the  business  of  another 
dealer,  processor  producer  dealer  or  subdealer, 
the  sale  of  milk  to  governmental  institutions, 
minimum  deposits,  credit  status  between  firms, 
lending  or  receiving  items  of  value  in  the  sale  or 
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solicitation  for  sale  of  milk  and  milk  products  and 
changes  in  source  of  supply. 

Source  of  Funds  for  Administration 

Funds  for  the  administration  of  the  milk  control 
program  are  derived  from  the  collection  of  license 
fees  from  milk  handlers,  milk  processors,  milk 
manufacturers,  subdealers  and  store  operators. 
The  annual  budget  for  the  program  exceeds  210 
thousand  dollars. 

Relationship  of  State  and  Federal  Regulation 

One  feature  of  the  milk  control  program  in  New 
Jersey  is  the  connection  between  the  State  and 
the  Federal  government  in  regulating  producer 
prices  in  Milk  Marketing  Area  L  When  the  New 
York  Federal  Order  (Order  No.  27)  was  extended, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Milk  Industry  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  signed  a  memorandum  of  agreement. 
This  agreement  provides  for  joint  administration, 
by  both  agencies,  of  the  regulations  pertaining  to 
prices  paid  producers  for  milk  received  from  New 
Jersey  farmers  at  Federal  Order  No.  27  pool 
plants.  New  Jersey  produced  milk  which  is  de- 
livered to  plants  regulated  by  the  Philadelphia 
Federal  milk  order  is  priced  under  that  order. 

Extent  of  Regulation 

Approximately  94  percent  of  the  milk  produced  in 
New  Jersey  is  priced  at  the  producer  level  either 
under  the  joint  Federal-State  order  or  under  se- 
parate regulation  of  the  Office  of  Milk  Industry; 
about  79  percent  being  priced  under  the  joint  order 
and  15  percent  being  priced  under  separate  State 
orders.  A  small  proportion  of  milk  produced  in  New 
Jersey  is  priced  under  the  Philadelphia  Federal 
order  and  not  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

There  are  currently  three  marketing  areas  regu- 
lated by  the  Office  of  Milk  Industry,  one  of  which  is 
under  joint  Federal-State  regulation.  The  Office  of 
Milk  Industry  sets  minimum  retail  and  wholesale 
prices  in  all  three  areas,  but  fixes  minimum 
producer  prices  in  only  two  areas. 


NEW  YORK 

Objectives 

To  promote,  foster,  and  encourage  the  intelligent 
and  orderly  marketing  of  milk  in  the  public  in- 
terest, to  protect  the  dairy  industry,  and  to  insure 
an  adequate  supply  of  pure  and  wholesome  milk. 

Standards  for  Establishing  Prices 

Before  fixing  minimum  prices  at  the  producer  level 
the  Commissioner  investigates  what  are  reasonable 
costs  and  charges  for  producing,  hauling,  handling, 
processing  and/or  other  services  performed  in 
respect  to  milk  and  what  prices  for  milk  in  the 
market  or   markets   affected  by  such  prices  and 
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under  varying  conditions  will  be  most  in  the  public 
interest.  He  shall  also  consider  the  balance  between 
production  and  consumption  of  milk,  the  cost  of 
production  and  distribution,  including  compliance 
with  all  sanitary  regulations,  the  cost  of  feed 
stuffs  used  in  the  production  of  milk,  the  supply  of 
milk  in  such  market  and  the  purchasing  power  and 
welfare  of  the  public. 

Regulation  of  Fair  Trade  Practices 

The  New  York  Milk  Control  Law  prohibits  buying  or 
selling  of  milk  at  less  than  the  applicable  price 
through  discounts,  rebates,  free  services,  advertis- 
ing allowances  or  combined  prices  or  any  other 
methods  or  devices.  The  law  also  gives  the 
Commissioner  the  right  to  order  cease  and  desist 
orders  (subject  to  review)  if  he  believes  an  agree- 
ment between  a  producers'  bargaining  association 
and  dealers  has  unduly  enhanced  the  price  of  milk. 

Source  of  Funds  for  Administration 

The  administration  of  the  New  York-New  Jersey 
order  is  financed  by  an  assessment  against  handlers 
(usually  $.01  per  hundredweight).  In  the  Niagara 
Frontier  Area  there  is  an  assessment  of  $.02  per 
hundredweight  deductable  from  producers'  checks 
and  in  the  Rochester  area  the  similar  assessment 
is  $.03  per  hundredweight  of  milk. 

Milk  control  activities  other  than  the  three  market- 
ing orders  are  financed  by  a  legislation  appro- 
priation as  part  of  the  budget  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Markets.  However,  this  appro- 
priation is  largely  matched  by  revenue  from  the 
issuance  of  some  2,800  milk  dealer  licenses  at 
annual  feas  ranging  from  $10.00  to  $5,000.00  each. 

Relationship  of  State  and  Federal  Regulation 

The  New  York-Metropolitan  Milk  Marketing  Area 
was  established  and  such  prices  were  fixed  under 
Federal-State  marketing  orders  beginning  Septem- 
ber 1,  1938.  These  orders  continued  substantially 
unchanged  until  August  1,  1957.  At  that  time,  after 
a  series  of  hearings,  the  orders  were  expanded  to 
include  nearly  all  of  35  additional  counties  in  the 
State  of  New  York  as  well  as  northern  New  Jersey. 
New  Jersey  authorities  then  joined  in  the  regulation 
and  the  name  of  the  area  was  changed  to  the  New 
York-New  Jersey  Milk  Marketing  Area. 

Extent  of  Regulation 

About  94  percent  of  the  milk  produced  in  the  State 
of  New  York  is  prices  at  the  producer  level  under 
the  joint  Federal-State  order  or  under  separate 
orders  of  the  State  Division  of  Milk  Control.  The 
two  areas  regulated  only  by  the  State  include  about 
12  percent  of  me  milk  produced  in  the  State  and 
about  82  percent  of  the  milk  produced  in  the  State 
is  priced  under  the  terms  of  the  joint  Federal- 
State  order. 
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To  stabilize  and  encourage  orderly  marketing  con- 
ditions in  order  to  assure  producers  a  fair  market 
for  milk  and  to  assure  consumers  a  wholesome, 
adequate  supply  of  fluid  milk. 

Standards  for  Establishing  Prices 

The  Commission,  after  public  hearing  and  investi- 
gations, may  fix  prices  to  be  paid  producers 
and/or  associations  of  producers  by  distributors 
in  any  market  or  markets,  and  may  also  fix  dif- 
ferent prices  for  different  grades  or  classes  of 
milk.  In  determining  the  reasonableness  of  prices 
to  be  paid  or  charged  in  any  market  or  markets 
for  any  grade,  quantity,  or  class  of  milk  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  guided  by  the  cost  of  production 
and  distribution,  including  compliance  with  all 
sanitary  regulations  in  force  in  such  market  or 
markets,  necessary  operating,  processing,  storage 
and  delivery  charges,  the  prices  of  other  foods 
and  other  commodities,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
general  public. 

Regulation  of  Fair  Trade  Practices 

Activities  in  the  field  of  regulation  of  trade  prac- 
tices include:  (a)  Filing  of  distributor  sale  prices 
with  the  Commission  and  giving  notice  of  any 
change  in  the  prices  on  file,  (b)  prohibiting  dis- 
counts, rebates,  furnishing  of  equipment,  etc.,  to 
milk  customers  and  (c)  audits  and  investigations 
to  determine  the  prices  charged  and  compliance 
with  all  Fair  Trade  practice  regulations. 

Source  of  Funds  for  Administration 

Funds  are  provided  from  assessments  levied  on 
producers  and  distributors.  The  maximum  which 
may  be  assessed  is  two  cents  per  hundredweight. 

Relationship  of  State  and  Federal  Regulation 

There  are  no  Federal  milk  marketing  areas  in 
North  Carolina  but  some  milk  moves  to  the 
Appalachian  Federal  milk  marketing  area  from 
North  Carolina. 

Extent  of  Regulation 

One  hundred  per  cent  of  the  Grade  A  fluid  milk 
produced  in  North  Carolina  that  is  purchased  or 
handled  by  plants  in  the  State  is  under  the  Com- 
mission's minimum  pricing  regulations. 

The  entire  State  of  North  Carolina  is  covered  by 
the  ten  established  milk  marketing  areas;  and, 
since  1955,  uniform  producer  prices  and  other 
regulations  have  been  maintained  for  all  areas  in 
the  State.  The  Commission  received  authority 
from  the  1959  Legislature  to  establish  minimum 
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retail  and  wholesale  prices  when  an  impending 
marketing  situation  threatens  to  disrupt  or  de- 
moralize the  milk  industry  in  any  market,  and  no 
such  prices  have  been  as  yet  established. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Objectives 

The  objective  of  milk  control  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  is,  through  relation  of  the 
milk  industry,  to  insure  a  pure,  wholesome  and 
adequate  supply  of  milk  for  all  of  its  inhabitants. 
This  is  to  be  accomplished  by  regulation  primarily, 
with  reference  to  price  fixing  and  other  related 
regulations  in  connection  therewith. 

Standards  for  Establishing  Prices 

The  standards  or  basis  on  which  all  minimum 
prices  are  determined  are  set  forth  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Milk  Control  Law  which  requires  public 
hearings  where  the  Milk  Control  Commission 
receives  testimony  from  all  segments  of  the  milk 
industry  as  well  as  consumers  and  any  other 
interested  parties.  The  testimony  principally 
refers  to  cost  of  production  and  items  which  in- 
fluence such  costs  in  fixing  prices  to  be  paid 
producers  and  cost  of  distribution  including  proces- 
sing, handling,  and  storing  of  milk  and  milk 
products  as  well  as  materials  and  supplies  which 
make    up  distribution  costs. 

Various  factors  and  economic  conditions  are  con- 
sidered and  from  sucfc  sworn  testimony,  after  re- 
view and  consideration  by  the  Commission  and  its 
legal  staff,  price  orders  are  promulgated  fixing 
minimum  prices  to  be  paid  to  producers  as  well 
as  prices  to  be  charged  by  milk  dealers  or 
handlers,  both  at  the  retail  and  wholesale  level. 
Resale  prices  so  fixed  are  minimum  and  although 
the  milk  control  Commission  may  fix  maximum 
prices,  to  date  no  maximum  prices  have  been 
ordered. 

Regulation  of  Fair  Trade  Practices 

Fair  trade  provisions  are  an  important  item  in  the 
regulatory  program  and  regulations  which  refer 
to  restricted  deliveries,  bottle  deposit  and  sale  of 
milk  where  die  minimum  prices  are  influenced 
or  reduced  by  premium,  discount  or  free  service, 
are  the  principal  practices  which  require  major 
enforcement  activities. 

Source  of  Funds  for  Administration 

Two-thirds  of  the  funds  for  the  administration  of 
the  milk  control  law  comes  from  licensing  fees, 
fines  and  penalties;  the  other  one-third  is  secured 
from  the  General  Fund  of  the  Commonwealth's 
Treasury. 


Relationship  of  State  and  Federal  Regulation 

A  Federal  order  established  minimum  prices  to  be 
paid  to  producers  shipping  milk  to  handlers  deliv- 
ering milk  in  the  Philadelphia  marketing  area. 
The  State  of  Pennsylvania  also  establishes  producer 
prices  for  this  area.  The  State  producer  pricing 
regulation  and  the  Federal  orders  sometimes 
differ  in  the  level  of  minimum  price  prescribed. 

Extent  of  Regulation 

Pennsylvania  Milk  Control  Commission  fixes  mini- 
mum prices  in  13  separate  and  distinct  markets. 

Approximately  98  percent  of  the  milk  sold  in  Penn- 
sylvania is  under  price  regulation,  the  exception 
being   sales  at  the  farm  in  the  customer's  container. 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Objectives 

To  alleviate  the  unfair,  destructive  and  uneconomic 
practices  constituting  a  menace  to  the  welfare  and 
reasonable   comfort  of   citizens  which  existed  in 
the  production,  sale  and  distribution  of  milk  and 
cream. 

Standards  for  Establishing  Prices 

The  Milk  Control  Board  is  granted  the  power  to 
establish  prices,  at  all  levels,  after  investigation 
and  public  hearing,  but  currently  fixes  only  resale 
prices.  No  specific  pricing  standards  are  set 
forth  in  the  law. 

Regulation  of  Fair  Trade  Practices 

The  law  prohibits  the  use  of  any  memod  or  device 
whereby  milk  is  bought  or  sold  at  less  than  the 
scheduled  minimum  price;  whether  by  discount, 
rebate,  free  service,  advertising  allowance,  etc. 

Source  of  Funds  for  Administration 

The  Milk  Control  Board  has  the  authority  to  assess 
a  monthly  fee  of  three  cents  per  hundredweight  on 
total  retail  and  wholesale  sales.  Also,  there  is  a 
license  fee  of  one  dollar  per  year  for  each  milk 
distributor. 

Relationship  of  State  and  Federal  Regulation 

All  of  Rhode  Island,  except  Block  Island,  is  in- 
cluded in  the  Southeastern  New  England  Federal 
milk  market  area.  The  Rhode  Island  Milk  Control 
Board  has  established  producer  prices  related 
directly  to  the  prices  established  under  this 
Federal  order.  The  producer  regulation  provides 
for  some  premium  over  the  Federal  order  prices. 
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RHODE  ISLAND     -continued 

Extent  of  Regulation 

The  Rhode  Island  Milk  Control  Board  establishes 
the  prices  for  all  milk  in  the  State  only  at  the 
wholesale  and  retail  level,  but  has  issued  producer 
pricing  regulations  which  are  based  upon  Federal 
order  prices  in  the  areas.  The  Board  has  divided 
the  State  into  six  marketing  areas. 


Extent  of  Regulation 

All  Grade  A  milk  sold  in  South  Carolina  comes 
under  me  terms  of  the  regulation;  but,  as  indicated 
previously,  full  pricing  authority  authorized  by  the 
law  has  not  been  exercised.  However,  the  Dairy 
Commission  closely  scrutinizes  prices  and  exer- 
cises audit  and  verification  functions,,  It  has 
divided  the  State  into  6  marketing  areas. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Objectives 

The  objective  of  the  South  Carolina  milk  control 
program  is  to  insure,  through  inspection  and  test- 
ing, that  all  imported  milk  and  fluid  milk  products 
meet  minimum  sanitary  and  quality  standards  set 
for  locally  produced  and  processed  milk;  to  estab- 
lish a  production  incentive  plan  and  state-wide 
uniform  classification  of  milk  and  milk  products 
and  enforcement  of  fair  trade  practices.  A  law 
passed  in  1955  gives  the  Commission  the  authority 
to  regulate  prices  at  all  levels  in  areas  where 
emergency  conditions  exist. 

Standards  for  Establishing  Prices 

Although  minimum  producer  or  resale  prices  are 
not  presently  established,  prices  may  be  set  for  an 
area  after  a  Committee  established  by  the  enabling 
act  has  decided  such  action  is  necessary.  The 
prices  are  determined  after  public  hearing  and 
investigation.  The  Dairy  Commission  is  to  be 
guided  in  judging  the  reasonableness  of  the  price 
by  the  cost  of  production  and  distribution,  including 
compliance  with  sanitary  regulations,  necessary 
operations,  processing,  storage  and  delivery  charg- 
es, the  price  of  other  foods  and  the  welfare  of  the 
public  generally. 

Regulation  of  Fair  Trade  Practices 

Fair  trade  practice  regulations  prohibit  discrimi- 
natory pricing,  discounts,  rebates,  or  other  induce- 
ments prohibited  by  law,  to  obtain  or  retain  milk 
accounts. 

Source  of  Funds  for  Administration 

Funds  for  operation  of  the  Dairy  Commission  are 
appropriated  by  the  State  Legislature.  Where  a 
market  is  controlled  and  prices  fixed  by  the 
Commission  an  assessment  against  producers  and 
distributors  would  apply  to  finance  controlling  the 
market. 

Relationship  of  State  and  Federal  Regulations 

There  are  no  Federal  milk  marketing  areas  in 
South  Carolina  and  no  milk  produced  in  South 
Carolina  is  priced  under  the  terms  of  a  Federal 
order. 


VERMONT 

Objectives 

To  protect  and  promote  the  public  welfare  by 
insuring  at  all  times  an  adequate  supply  of  clean 
and  pure  milk  and  cream  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  State  and  to  regulate  the 
milk  marketing  industry. 

Basis  for  Establishing  Prices 

For  all  milk  purchased  by  handlers  from  farmers 
the  minimum  price  throughout  the  State  except 
the  town  of  Brattleboro  and  the  central  area  of 
the  Connecticut  Valley  are  fixed  at  25  cents  over 
the  Boston  Federal  order  blend  price,  21st  zone. 
In  the  Brattleboro  area,  the  Boston  City  Plant  price 
is  used  and  in  the  Connecticut  Valley  section, 
(Windsor  County  Area)  the  Boston  blend  price 
plus  47  cents  is  used.  The  minimum  resale  price 
per  single  quart,  home  delivered,  is  10.7  cents 
per  quart  above  the  price  to  producers.  This  in 
turn  is  divided  into  one-cent  brackets  which 
allows  for  considerable  variation  in  the  producer 
price  before  the  consumer  price  changes  one  full 
cent  in  the  bracket,  m  general,  the  Board  has 
established  these  rather  low  minimum  prices  with 
the  assumption  that  the  actual  market  price  would  be 
fixed  by  competition  at  or  above  these  minimum  s. 

Regulation  of  Fair  Trade  Practices 

The  regulations  of  the  Vermont  State  Milk  Control 
do  not  permit  discounts,  rebates,  free  merchandise, 
advertising  allowances  or  price  concessions  except 
as  specified  by  the  rules  and  regulations. 

Source  of  Funds  for  Administration 

The  administrative  cost  of  the  Board  is  very  low 
and  will  not  run  above  $2,000  per  year.  The  Board 
does  comparatively  little  auditing  and  field  checking 
but  investigates  complaints  from  any  interested 
person,  after  which  a  prosecution  may  be  instigated. 

The  Board  issues  a  license  to  all  handlers  of  retail 
milk  at  $2.00  each.  Also  collects  a  commodity  tax 
of  1  cent  per  hundredweight  from  producers  and 
1  cent  from  handlers  on  fluid  milk  sales.  By  law, 
the  Board  is  allowed  to  use  up  to  30  percent  of  this 
fund  for  their  purposes.  The  remainder  of  the 
fund  is  used  by  a  commission  for  milk  promotion 
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VERMONT     -continued 

activitieso  Actually  the  administrative  cost  to  the 
Board  has  been  below   10  percent  of  the  fund. 

Relationship  of  State  and  Federal  Regulation 

There  are  no  Federal  milk  marketing  areas  located 
in  Vermont  although  several  markets  under  Federal 
orders  draw  supplies  from  Vermont. 

Extent  of  Regulation 

The  Vermont  Milk  Control  Board  establishes  mini- 
mum producer  and  resale  prices  which  govern 
approximately  two-thirds  of  the  retail  sales  in  the 
State.  It  may  also  fix  maximum  producer  prices. 
There  are  three  marketing  areas  in  Vermont  which 
cover  approximately  30  percent  of  the  area  in  the 
State, 


Regulations  of  Fair  Trade  Practices 


The  Virginia  Milk  Commission  has  authority  to 
supervise,  regulate,  and  control  all  phases  of  the 
milk  industry  in  the  State  and  adopt  and  enforce 
all  rules  it  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  law. 


Source  of  Funds  for  Administration 

The  State  Milk  Commission  assesses  the  local  milk 
boards  in  amounts  up  to  2  cents  per  hundredweight 
on  all  milk  and  cream  handled  by  distributors  and 
2  cents  per  hundredweight  of  milk  and  cream  sold 
by  distributors.  To  defray  its  expenses  the  local 
milk  boards  make  assessments  up  to  1  cent  per 
hundredweight  in  milk  and  cream  handled  by  distri- 
butors and  on  milk  and  cream  sold  by  producers. 


VIRGINIA 

Objectives 

The  Virginia  Milk  and  Cream  Act  was  enacted  to 
meet  the  unfair,  unjust,  destructive,  and  demora- 
lizing economic  trade  practices  which  had  grown 
up  in  the  Commonwealth  and  which  impaired  the 
dairy  industry  and  the  constant  supply  of  pure  and 
wholesome  milk  to  the  citizens. 

Standards  for  Establishing  Prices 

In  determining  the  reasonableness  of  any  price  the 
Virginia  Milk  Commission  considers  die  cost  of 
production  and  distribution,  including  compliance 
with  sanitary  regulations,  necessary  operations, 
processing,  storage  and  delivery  charges,  the 
prices  of  other  foods,  and  welfare  of  the  public 
generally. 


Relationship  of  State  and  Federal  Regulation 

There  are  three  Federal  milk  orders  which  include 
parts  of  Virginia  in  their  marketing  areas  and  there 
are  several  other  Federal  orders  which  draw  milk 
supplies  from  Virginia.  The  State  does  not  set 
producer  prices  for  milk  priced  under  the  terms 
of  a  Federal  milk  order. 

Extent  of  Regulation 

With  the  exception  of  the  Norfolk-Newport-  Ports- 
mouth area,  all  milk  in  the  State  is  priced  by  the 
Commission    at   the  wholesale   and  retail   level. 

There  are  32  markets  in  which  the  State  sets 
minimum  and  maximum  resale  prices  and  29  in 
which  it  sets  minimum  producer  prices.  Prices 
at  the  producer  level  are  not  fixed  for  Arlington- 
Alexandria;    Manassas;    and   Southwest  Virginia. 
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Table  3 •' — An  illustration  of  milk  pricing  formula  using  manufacturing  milk 
(Calculation  of  Class  I  and  II  prices  under  Detroit  Federal  Milk  Order,  June  1959) 


Item 


Price  per 
hundredweight 
(3- 5  percent 

fat  test) 


Alternative  basic  formula  price: 

Average  of  prices  paid  at  12  Midwest  condenseries 
Butter -powder  formula: 

Price  per  pound,  92-score  butter,  Chicago,  $0.57974 

minus  0.03,  times  1.2,  times  3.5  $  2.309 

Price  per  pound  of  nonfat  dry  milk,  spray  and  roller, 
Chicago  area  plants,  $0.1260,  minus  0.055,  times  8.2     . 582 
Butter-powder  price 
Average  of  prices  paid  at  specified  local  plants 
Derivation  of  Class  prices: 
Class  II  price: 

Higher  of  the  local  plant  price  ($2,843)  or  butter- 
powder  price  ($2,891)  minus  $0,l83  (2.708) 
Class  II  price 
Class  I  price: 

Highest  of  the  three  basic  formula  prices 
Add  June  differential  ($1.23) 


Dollars 


2.908 


2.891 
2.843 


2.843 


2.908 

I.230 

"TTT35 

Supply-demand  adjustment: 

When  average  percentage  of  milk  in  Class  I  during 
preceding  two  months  varies  from  average  "base 
utilization  percentage,"  add  3  cents  for  each 
point  below;  subtract  3  cents  for  each  point 
above  (+19.4  x  .03  =  $.582);  Maximum,  45  cents       ~.45 
Class  I  price 


3- 


Table  4  . — An  illustration  of  milk  pricing  formula  using  economic  indexes 
(Calculation  of  Class  I-A  price  under  New  York  Federal  Milk  Order,  June  1959) 


Price  per 

hundredwei  ght 

Item 

(3-5  percent 
fat  test) 

Dollars 

Adjusted  base  price: 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  wholesale  price  index, 

April  1959,  108.4  (1955  =  100),  times  base 

price,  $5.20,  as  specified  in  order 

5.64 

Supply-demand  adjustment : 

Deviation  of  current  percentage  of  milk  in  Class  I  from 

the  "base  utilization  percentage"  times  adjusted 

base 

price  (+0.006  x  $5-64) 

+0.03 

Net  price  before  seasonal  adjustment 

5.67 

Seasonal  adjustment  (-.12  x  5.67) 

-.68 

Class  I-A  price 

:    4.99 
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-Quantities  of  milk  in  Class  I  as  percentages  of  total  purchases  of  milk 
in  selected  Federal  order  markets,  selected  years,  1947-58 


Market                : 

19^7  : 

1950  • 

1953  : 

1956 

1958 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

NEW  ENGLAND                           ■ 

Boston,  Mass,                      • 

64.4 

54.1 

52.4 

54.8 

53-5 

Merrimac  Valley  l/                 : 

89.6 

81.6 

77-3 

75.6 

70.0 

Fall  River,  Mass.                  : 

96.  4 

96.  4 

89.6 

96.5 

92.5 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC                       : 

New  York-New  Jersey  2/              j 

61.5 

51.6 

48.6 

47.7 

55.1 

Philadelphia,  Pa.                  : 

82.8 

76.0 

75.6 

75.0 

75.5 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC                       : 

Tri-State  Area,  Ky.-Ohio-W.  Va.       : 

82.0 

78.6 

7^.7 

83.2 

86.6 

EAST  NORTH  CENTRAL 

Cleveland,  Ohio                    : 

80.9 

71.9 

66.1 

72.1 

70.7 

Toledo,  Ohio-Mich. 

78.7 

79.^ 

81.6 

88.7 

89.1 

Dayton-Springfield,  Ohio 

77- 7 

73.5 

72.5 

74.1 

76.9 

Columbus,  Ohio 

75.0 

71.7 

72.3 

74.1 

79-5 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

63.3 

57.*+ 

59.6 

65.3 

67.3 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

77.5 

61.2 

5^.7 

57.0 

60.3 

Chicago,  111. -Ind.  3/ 

55.8 

50.1 

ks.e 

49.2 

44.9 

South  Bend-LaPorte-Elkhart,  Ind.  4/ 

75-3 

82.1 

75.6 

75.  h 

73-0 

WEST  NORTH  CENTRAL 

Duluth-Superior,  Minn. -Wis. 

65.O 

54.1 

51.6 

44.1 

45.8 

Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  Minn. -Wis. 

59-8 

59.0 

59-2 

67.3 

65.1 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

52.4 

57-3 

^9.3 

49.1 

48,1 

Quad  Cities,  111. -Iowa 

90.O 

74.8 

61.0 

54.5 

57-5 

Sioux  City,  Iowa- Neb. -S.  Dak. 

79.2 

85.O 

65.I 

75-2 

78.5 

Omaha-Lincoln-Council  Bluffs, 

Neb . -Iowa 

65.6 

73.2 

69.0 

71.0 

81.4 

St.  Louis,  Mo. -111. 

84.7 

80.6 

82.4 

78.9 

81.3 

Kansas  City,  Mo.-Kans. 

72.8 

68.  4 

74.4 

70.5 

77-1 

Wichita,  Kans. 

80.4 

68.5 

66.5 

69.1 

76.0 

EAST  SOUTH  CENTRAL 

Louisville,  Ky.-Ind. 

•  76.1 

68.9 

74.0 

69.0 

71.5 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

•  97-3 

82.2 

75-6 

75-2 

80.1 

WEST  SOUTH  CENTRAL 

New  Orleans,  La. 

:  88.9 

76.8 

76.9 

67.8 

74.1 

1/  Lowell-Lawrence  until  April  1,  195^. 

2/  New  York,  N.  Y.  until  August  1,  1958. 

3/  Chicago,  111. -Ind.  merged  with  Suburban  Chicago,  111. -Ind.  on  July  1,  1951 • 

%]   South  Bend-LaPorte  until  August  1,  1958. 

Computed  by  the  Standardization  and  Program  Development  Branch,  Dairy  Division,  AMS. 
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Table  11. — Villk   production  and  utilization:   Ozarks,  Missouri-Arkansas  Federal 
milk  marketing  area  and  the  State  of  Missouri,  1951-58 


Producers  deliveries 

and  Class 

I  sales 

in  Ozarks  Area  1/ 

:   Average 

Daily  milk 

Total  mi 

Ik 

Class  I  sales 

Year 

numoer 

deliveries 

deliveries 

Class  I 

as  a  percent- 

:    of 

per 

by 

sales 

age  of  total 

producers 

producer 

producers 

deliveries  2/ 

No, 
92k 

Lb. 
376 

mi.  ib. 
106 

11.  lb. 

Pet. 

1951 

70 

66.4 

1952  4 

l,0l4 

365 

136 

97 

71.4 

1953 

1,177 

378 

162 

86 

53.1 

1954 

1,262 

392 

18c 

100 

55-3 

1955 

1,285 

400 

188 

123 

65.5 

1956 

1,230 

444 

200 

124 

62.3 

1957 

1,151 

464 

195 

132 

67.5 

1958  3/ 

1,091 

465 

185 

131 

71.1 

Production  and  use  of  milk 

and 

cream  in  Missouri 

Total  produce, 

:   Sold  to  1 

slants  '  Us 

ed  in  factory  :  Sales  minus  used 

on  farms 

and  de; 

:lers 

Pr' 

iducts 

in  factory 

■products 

Mil.  lb. 

111.  lb. 

Mil. 

lb 

Mil.  lb. 

1951       : 

4,0^) 

3,248 

2,015 

1,233 

1952 

3,817 

3,090 

1,993 

1,097 

1953 

3,969 

3,270 

2,428 

842 

1954 

4,122 

3,436 

2,407 

1,029 

1955 

4,134 

3,484 

2,4i8 

1,066 

1956 

4,159 

3, 543 

2,538 

1,005 

1957 

4,034 

3,465 

2,385 

1,080 

1958  3/ 

3,818 

3,280 

n. 

a. 

n.  a. 

1/  Data  begins  March  1,  1951.  From  that  date  through  July  31,  1954  data  pertains  to 
Springfield,  Missouri,  an  area  smaller  than  that  defined  as  Ozarks,  Missouri-Arkansas. 
2/   Computed  fran  unrounded  figures.  _3_/  Preliminary.   IT. a. -not  available. 


[■able  12. — Dealers'  buying  prices  for  milk  of  3.5  fat  test,  Ozarks,  Missouri- 
Arkansas  and  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin,  1951-58 


Year 

Dealers'  buying  prices 

Ozarks,  Mo.- 

Ark. 

:     Eau  Claire,     : 

Ozarks  minus 

:       Wis.  1/       : 

Eau  Claire 

Dol. 

Dol- 

Dol. 

1951 

2/4.62 

4.05 

0.57 

1952 

"  5.18 

h   47 

.71 

1953 

4.58 

3-82 

.76 

1954 

U.07 

3-39 

.68 

1955 

4.01 

3.46 

•  55 

1956 

4.39 

3.72 

•  67 

1957 

4.o4 

3.61 

.43 

1958 

4.05 

3.60 

.45 

1/  Dealers'  buying  price  for  Chicago  55-70  mile  zone  less  $.34  (price  differential 
for  18th  zone).  2/  Data  begins  March  1,  1951.  From  that  date  through  July  31,  1954 
data  pertains  to  Springfield,  Missouri,  an  area  smaller  than  that  defined  as  Ozarks, 
Missouri-Arkansas. 


